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PREFACE 


These writings are the result 
of a Creative Writing course taught 
by Grace Evelyn Gibson under the 
auspices of St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College at Scotia Village in 
Laurinburg, N.C. during the spring 
term 1994 as part of the SAILL 
program. 


SAILL, the acronym for St. 
Andrews Institute of Life-long 
Learning, is one of a national 
network of college and university 
programs which offer membership at 
a nominal fee to those at least fifty 
years of age. Members are entitled 
to attend classes in art, literature, 
writing, languages, history, 
geography, religion, current events, 
physical exercises, and others as 
determined by SAILL's curriculum 
committee. Active and retired St. 
Andrews professors teach many of 
these courses, 
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Naomi Covington Alford lives in the Dillon County, S.C. 
community, Carolina. She is a member of Carolina Presbyterian 
Church. She was married to the late Neil Edward Alford. She 
has four children and eleven grandchildren. Her hobbies in- 
clude gardening, reading, and writing. 


POSTPONED JOYS 


After years of scrambling and meandering among the rocks 
and shaky footholds, I have reached the top of the hill. I have 
retired! I can sit down and rest---or play if I choose. I’ll sleep ‘til 
the sun is high in the sky and snore as loud as! please. 

Some of the years before my retirement were hard. I was 
married, raised four children, and worked a job outside of the 
home. I was always agonizing over priority lists and analyzing 
ways to stretch time. Retirement seemed light years away then, 
but looking backward, time passed swiftly. Youth has deserted 
my face, and a hitch in my git-along has slowed my carefree 
stride. 

I am still grateful for small favors. I survived the falling 
rocks and crashing timbers tough-minded and strong. The litter 
of ruined lives scattered over the terrain is grim evidence that 
many who started the journey with me were lost during the 
demanding years. Some broke with stress, others grew bitter, 
and many died just as respite was within their grasp. 

As I attempt to apply mere rhetoric to the reality of old 
age and changed lifestyle, I hit a snag. The blueprint I drew for 
the golden years is worthless. I’m no longer the same woman 
who drew the blueprint. The plans made by a younger woman 
are now either meaningless or ridiculous. Idleness is no longer 
forbidden. The obnoxious alarm clock is silent, but perversely 
I’m as wide awake as a lark. As I wait impatiently for daylight, 
the familiar distractions of productive activity become a fierce 
longing. Where is the contentment of lying abed? 

Iam not a quitter, and I detest the self-pity I see in myself. 
I prayed for free time; I got it. It is not my right to tell God when 
I will get up and get out. It is up to me to find a way to enjoy it. 

For the first year of my retirement, I went on a binge of 
activities, testing options. As a widow, the women’s groups 
seemed feasible. I tried the whole ten yards. The meaningless 
chatter bored me. Casual affairs of the heart and total preoccu- 
pation with domestic trifles was a lifetime ago. 

I watched television until my thinking was as warped as 
the tabloid news hounds. Then I became overly selective, and 
time crawled. Reading I'd looked forward to, but nonstop read- 
ing becomes a lonely job. 
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I sought long-lost cousins, high school reunions, family 
dinners, and nostalgia trips. I enjoyed seeing old friends, but I 
had to come home sometime, and the silence was suffocating. 

Home also brought me back to my ugly, barren yard. But 
since all of my family were gone, why bother? A memory stirred 
one day that told me why. 

My husband and I were deciding the boundaries for the 
yard around our new home. I wanted a huge yard; he did not. 
“Listen,” Neil fumed, “I will not mow a lawn that big. I’ll plant 
peas in it.” 

“Please,” I begged, “I'll have time one day, and I want to 
landscape it.” 

He gave in. There was no pea patch, and I hadn't land- 
scaped. “Neil, old boy,” I thought, “it’s a pity you didn’t live to 
see it, but I can keep my promise now.” 

Where to start? Trees, I decided, and lots of them. Nothing 
else would grow in my sun-baked earth. I rambled my woods 
and found a plentiful supply of pine, dogwood, and laurel. | 
added yellow jasmine and red woodbine vines to scamper up 
the trees. I also learned how out of touch I was. Saplings had 
become huge trees while I wasn’t looking. Asmall creek where 
my children had played in summer was now a large 
marsh---with the help of some beavers. Noisy ducks and geese 
now inhabited it. Boundary lines were overgrown with persim- 
mon, grapevines, huckleberries, and blackberries. 

I drew no designs on paper, but craving variety, I threw a 
shovel in my car and foraged farther afield. I dug live oak, river 
birch, and cypress from the Little Pee Dee River. I scouted aban- 
doned yards, and soon quince, hydrangea, spirea, and crape 
myrtle were blooming among the weeds. Aneighbor allowed 
me to haul manure from an abandoned barn. I bought a Troybilt 
tiller. 

Rainy days I read gardening books in the library. I clipped 
coupons from nursery catalogs and ordered gardening maga- 
zines. Soon my mailbox was overflowing. 

When my appetite for American plants became jaded, | 
ordered seed from Australia. From these seed, I have several 
varieties of cold-hardy eucalyptus, bottlebrush, larburnum, and 
bird of paradise. 

My son Tom came home on leave from the Navy and 
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bought mea greenhouse. | still have a few good perennials and 
shrubs from that period. I sold a few coleus, geraniums, and 
impatiens, but I gave most of them away. Hurricane Hugo de- 
molished the greenhouse, and the insurance reimbursed me. I 
was relieved. I did not like flowers crammed in pots. My taste 
ran to flamboyant flowering shrubs, rampant zinnias, daisies, 
lilies, phlox, and verbena that reseeded and arranged their own 
design. 

From my daughter Elaine’s in Asheville, I brought back 
mountain laurel and rhododendron on a Greyhound bus. They 
were not supposed to survive our hot climate, but they did, 
blooming abundantly in pink and white. 

The landscaping is not finished. It may never be. But that’s 
O.K. The early moming hours are no longer a problem. 

Now I hop up early before the sun and traipse barefoot 
through the cold dew. I spy on Mother Nature as she decorates 
the new day. I’m mesmerized by winding drifts of rainbow col- 
ors in my garden, a work of art, created with God's help, by the 
toil of my own rough hands. Blue jays and mockingbirds scold 
me from the safety of the trees. The mother birds twitter, “Go 
away. I’m nesting.” 

I snip faded blooms and pull stray weeds, as a potpourri 
of fragrance trails me like a shadow. Behind me, flower buds of 
a few seconds ago are now bright colored blossoms flaunting 
their beauty to the new morning. 

Gardening is a balm to my spirit, a peaceful cocoon, that 
for brief periods protects me from the world’s clamor, as my body 
grows wiry and tough. I revel in the long, hot days of summer. 
Nature like a fickle maiden switches color schemes from bright 
pastels to blazing reds and yellows. Then, in the fall, she capri- 
ciously whips the wind into a frenzy, flaying the brilliant colors 
to the ground, forming piles of brown mulch, leaving the trees 
denuded and exposed, shivering with cold and modesty, asad 
prelude to a long harsh winter. 

I lapse into gloominess as winter rimes the earth with frost, 
and my gardens become dormant. But I shift gears, determined 
to adjust to seasonal changes. Gradually amidst bouts of cabin 
fever, I discover winter’s cozy pleasures. Now I can dawdle 
over coffee, read, write, and listen to the early news. As dawn 
sneaks up I can see a spectacular view through my kitchen win- 
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dow. A vivid orange- spattered sky, resembling the glowing coals 
in the fireplace, is spread out before me. Tall pines, stiff-legged 
with cold, stand guard silently. In the forefront, tattered branches 
of deciduous shrubs and trees sculpt a soft gray silhouette. Later, 
in the harsh light of day, all of these things will become bleak 
and ordinary, but for now, it’s a sight worth getting up for. 

As daylight chases the last ragged remnants of night away, 
on cue---outside noises filter in. I hear a few persistent birds 
hop about the business of eating breakfast. 1 watch them flit 
from dogwood berries to beauty berries. Afew gourmets seem 
to prefer mexican sunflower seeds. 

A tiny breeze springs up, chasing pine cones, rattling win- 
dow panes. In my world a new sunrise is born. Elsewhere the 
world is bathed in moonlight or plunged inshadowy darkness. 

The T.V. commentator babbles in the background. I catch 
the news in snatches. Industry throbs and hums. Predatory 
crooks lurk, scuttle, and strike. World leaders make profound 
or catastrophic decisions. Birth ushers in new lives; death evacu- 
ates old ones. 

Progress moves ever onward, at a pace I can barely keep 
up with. It’s the natural order of things though, and it’s up to 
me to find my own little niche. 

I rise from my chair, stretch my creaky joints, and prepare 
for anew day, an untamished page to write on. As the day grows 
older unforeseen problems or disappointments may threaten 
my serenity. But I have no more time for procrastination. I can 
not afford to let diminished energy or despondency rob me of 
postponed joys. 


JIM’S REQUIEM 


Jim proud, hard-working, reclusive said 
work “don’t” hurt none. Plenty a’ good years left. 
Tough as rawhide, sun-cured skin 

Gray eyes scowling at the sky : 

hope there ain't a drought this year. 
Gotta plant the garden before it’s hot 
melons, tomatoes, beans, and corn. 
Lawn needs mowing--dern sour weeds, 
dog’s due a rabies shot, I need a haircut, 
fence needs mending. If I finish in time 
the catfish are biting. 


Thursday Jim died alone while napping 

Friday the funeral cortege crawls along the highway 
winding around curves like black ribbon 

U.PS., school buses , and Walmart’s truck 

grinding gears impatient to speed on 


Farmers plant tobacco look up curiously 
suddenly thankful for backbreaking work. 
Bulldozer grades the roadside. Orange-vested 
workmen wave their safety flags. 


The hearse glides slowly by houses 

where oblivious women cook, clean and watch 
soap operas. In yards carefree children 

watch briefly, then play with balls, bikes 

and barking dogs. 


The neat green house looks occupied. 

A John Deere tractor sits by the back door 

waiting for Jim to plant the garden. 

On the front porch the wind flutters the pages 

of the farmer’s almanac lying in Jim’s rocking chair. 

The mailman stops at the box and leaves 

a Charlotte Observer, light bill, and BiLo sale paper. 

The black and tan hound---a good hunting dog is adopted 
quickly. 
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A blonde young man mows the sour weeds on the lawn 
for mourners who will eat fried chicken and 

lament Jim’s passing while eager to be gone 

back to dull spouses , bickering kids 

P.T.A. and television. 

If a drought comes it won't matter to Jim . 

What’s left undone won’t matter to others; 

the footprints he left in the sands of time 

will be quickly erased by time and events. 


GREAT-GREAT-GREAT GRANDMA 


When I was just a child 

there was more old kin than I could count. 
You were lost in the shuffle---a fleeting thought 
to enhance me---a diluted blood line 

before scientists knew genes transcended time. 


My very old aunts, 

my father, and sometimes my grandparents 
tried to breathe life into the past. It didn’t work. 
A child’s curiosity is exploring new horizons, 
visible, touchable, smellable---no interest in 
plundering a dead past. 


Older now, I know why aunts dig up the past. 
Mortality looms -- not so distant now 
connecting with you. Perhaps it means 

when I am gone, a descendent digging roots 
will resurrect me from history's brittle pages. 


Belatedly, I sought you in all sorts of places, 
mentally kicking myself for not listening 
when clues were strewn like bread crumbs. 
My daughter compiled a list for me. 

I think Priscilla’s here---if you can find her. 


Statistics---dry as dust---a rigamarole. 


My patience evaporated; my eyes crossed. 
Bad habits, good traits, all weeded out, 
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no presence, a bowl of mush, dried ink. 
I quit microfilm. Useless snippets, oral lies, 
swore at paper mites---and closed the crypt. 


Flipping pages idly---Lo and behold, 

You’re in the book of Quakers. I am stunned. 
A young girl chastised by the elders 

for unmaidenly conduct---enigmatic phrase. 
Did you wink at David? Uncover your curls? 
Or wear a red rose on your mud-brown dress? 


In spite of Quakers, you did entice David, 
married in meeting---a bright Sunday moming, 
married for life, bore a brood of fine children. 
Our spirits touch. Substance transcends time. 
Impulsive Priscilla. I am part of you. 


RUTH’S HOUSE 


I pass her house often. A combination of convenience and 
old habits make it practically unavoidable. The road itself is 
unimpressive---a paved strip gouged out of sandy, infertile farm 
land. But because it served us both for a large hunk of our lives, 
it is pregnant with meaning. 

The house was built by Paisley Alford in a Scotch Presby- 
terian community called Carolina. It is assumed to be the oldest 
house still standing. The design is early American, the construc- 
tion sturdy and unpretentious. 

Ruth became mistress of the house when she married 
Paisley’s son Grady. Her house and grounds were always im- 
maculate. Visitors were welcomed graciously for a meal or an 
extended visit. 

She reared two children, James Duncan and Lily Catherine. 
There was also a stillborn son. James Duncan was handicapped 
and never married. Lily Catherine married a career Marine of- 
ficer and has lived around the world. Her children, a girl and a 
boy, were the only grandchildren Ruth had, and she regretted 
not having them close by. 

When James Duncan died suddenly at fifty, Ruth was in 
her eighties and alone. His death defeated her. She had cared 
for him diligently all of his life, and overnight her life had no 
purpose. For the first time since I met her, Ruth was fragile and 
old. 

A few days after James Duncan’s death, Ruth entered a 
retirement home, and the house has remained empty since that 
time. She died a short time ago and is buried beside her son and 
husband in Carolina Church Cemetery. 

What a sorrowful end to a house that has known so much 
kindness and love! It is being devoured on the site. 

Wisteria, jasmine, sweet clematis, and seven sisters roses 
(once neatly trellised and confined) slither over window sills 
and send their relentless progeny up to the roof to poke the 
shingles apart with cruel, crooked fingers. Ivy shrouds the 
chimneys with deceptive annihilation. Underneath the bricks 
are crumbling. 

Once flowering shrubs were a kaleidoscope of spring color. 
Ruth and I snipped generously to make mass arrangements for 
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our historic Presbyterian church and for fragrant bouquets for 
community shut-ins. Through neglect, they have reseeded with 
a vengeance and reverted to prehistoric monsters. 

I search in vain for the paths and walkways where spring 
sunlight dappled hyacinths and snowdrops. To my sorrow they 
have disappeared within a dark and damp primeval forest. Only 
the gnarled, ancient sycamores in the front yard appear un- 
scathed. I gaze at their white bark and twisted limbs and won- 
der how many storms and generations of Alfords they have 
outlasted. At least, I reflect, something of our labor does _sur- 
vive in spite of the madness. 

Soon after coming to Carolina as a bride, I met Ruth. She 
reminded me of a fragile bird, a gentle, unassuming little house 
wren. The image is still vivid. Clear blue eyes ina small, serene 
face---plain brown hair gathered neatly into a bun on the nape 
of her neck. Eventually she chopped it off for the sake of expe- 
diency. Over the years, quietly and unobtrusively she became a 
part of my life. She taught children’s hymns and Bible verses to 
my children and became a positive support system for my fam- 
ily throughout her life. 

I miss calm, unpretentious Ruth: obedient daughter, duti- 
ful wife, loving mother, and surrogate mother to an assortment 
of undeserving humanity. I hear the public platitudes uttered 
by family and friends and remain silent. I’m aware that in inno- 
cence they know no other way to love and honor her. But it 
pains me, for it diminishes her. She deserves so much more than 
plaster sainthood. 

An enigma so shadowy and brief, I could never quite feel 
the pulse of it, is clearer in still life. Puritan bred,her standards 
abided no weakness in herself. She faced each new day with 
acceptance, and hid her anguish behind faith and dignity. I was 
impulsive and unconventional by Carolina standards. Because 
of that, for fleeting moments, I caught her off guard. The veil 
slipped ever so slightly, and I glimpsed flashes of the valiant 
strength, chronic adversity, secret tears, and aborted dreams. 

Dear Ruth, Ill not destroy the myth. The private self you 
protected so vigilantly during life, I'll honor after your death. 
But I feel privileged to have known some of the best part of you. 


Ke) 


FLASHBACKS 


In a shack below the creek 

Blanche died slowly, miserably. 

Painful cries shattered the twilight 

As she begged to leave her wasted body. 
Ajoyless spring. The mournful frogs 
Sang through the woods and in the bogs. 


I was five and Mama said “Poor Blanche, 
Too young to die unsung, unmourned.” 
Through tears I watched the shadowed bed, 
As Mama heartsick turned away 

And then the frogs sang very loud 

Their pleasure hid behind a cloud. 


Torn---a dying mother knows 

The kids will have no skirts to cling to. 
Abe is weak and wayward, lost already. 
The children,big-eyed,whisper in the dark. 
The frogs cry out and share the pain. 
Blanch dies and life moves on again. 


Years pass swiftly. 

I have not dwelt on woeful Blanche and singing frogs 
Enough that bittersweet flashes haunt an old woman 
Planting seeds each new spring. 

Poised to listen while sad frogs sing 

Farewell to Blanche---Ode to Spring. 
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POLITICAL DREAMS 


Ihave been pulling pernicious weeds all day long. Finally, 
I say, “It’s time to rest and reward myself.” I grab a cup of cof- 
fee, flop into my recliner, and turn on the news. 

Robert McNeil is interviewing Bob Dole and Al Gore. Don- 
key or elephant, it’s what they bray about that intrigues me. I 
cynically watch them for hidden agendas. Both Al and Bob are 
trying to score brownie points with potential voters. 

Bob pontificates, “Clinton’s health plan is a mare’s nest. 
Aside from its lack of merit, there’s no money in the budget for 
ibe 

Al counters, “My reinvention of government will save a 
packet. And raising tobacco taxes will do the rest. If we raise the 
taxes high enough people will quit smoking and everyone will 
benefit.” 

Al Gore is working his bunions to the bone chasing pack 
rats who squirrel away extravagant purchases. Rumor has it 
that taxpayers own three million bucks worth of ashtrays in 
government warehouses. Since the Clinton administration has 
severed all ties to Marlboro Country, the useless loot has_be- 
come a smoky issue. 

If I had two-way T.V. there are a few minor points Id like 
cleared up. “Al, do you really believe the pork addicts in Con- 
gress are interested in shaving pennies from your tedious list of 
piddling waste? If you really believe your fellow politicians are 
going to slash their pork perks, I have a stagnant swamp in 
South Carolina I'd like to sell you fora high rise condo.” 

“The tobacco controversy is a mite confusing to a logical 
mind. If everybody quits using tobacco, who pays the tobacco 
taxes you've already spent? If it’s dangerous and immoral to 
smoke, isn’t it also immoral to spend the tainted money raised 
from smoking? If it is ethical to staff and maintain federal build- 
ings with the tainted money, why is it unethical to allow the 
dirty smokers inside? If we educate children with cigarette taxes, 
whatmessageare they getting? Why should self-righteous adults 
accept tainted money from tobacco addicts at all? Sounds a little 
like taxing a house of prostitution to finance a church to me.” 

Boy, am I sleepy! The T.V. screen has become a hypnotist’s 
medallion. Gore’s face is fuzzy, but I chastise him anyway. “Mr. 
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I arouse the ire of a pusillanimous fox (Ross Perot) cozying up 
to the chickens. 

Freed from the chicken coop I bark my shins on a horse 
trough. A huge bulldog (Rush Limbaugh) growls and scares the 
living daylights out of me. From the shadows of the saloon, 
Festus drawls, “He ain’t got no teeth, ma’am. He craves atten- 
tion, and will do dang near anything to get it.” 

Linda is shaking me. “Mama, wake up. That must have 
been some nightmare. You were making unearthly noises.” 

I blink and attempt to regain a shred of dignity. “I don’t 
know if nightmare is the right word or not, but I’d sure like to 
have a video to send to Congress. It would be startling for them 
to see what they look like when they think they’re unobserved.” 
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THE MODEL A MULE 


Grandpa Covington did not like volatile situations. Wag- 
ing war was Grandma’s function. He escaped confrontation by 
ducking into the shadows and letting Grandma take the heat. 

Grandpa’s image was his trump card. He played it care- 
fully. He had a broad, friendly grin, twinkling blue eyes, and a 
mop of white hair. Hot Mondays or cool Sundays a hat, tie, and 
three-piece suit were his traditional garb. With noisy pleasure 
he puffed a briar pipe, permeating the air with blue smoke. 

The family store was Grandpa’s job. Grandma did the do- 
mestic chores. She disliked store keeping. To sneak time for 
dawdling, he sometimes resorted to fabrication. 

His wily subterfuge caught up with him on a bright Tues- 
day morning in the 1930s. To add insult to injury, he was brought 
low by adumb mule. 

On the ill-fated Tuesday he wheedled Grandma into keep- 
ing the store. “I need to tend to a little business,” he said. “It 
won't take more’n a few minutes.” The “little business” was a 
spin in his new status symbol, a black Model A Ford Coupe. 

He cruised the streets of Hamlet nodding and waving like 
royalty. The cheering crowds did not materialize. It was a work 
day. New cars were nolongera novelty, even in backwater towns. 

His ego was unappeased. He consulted his “turnip” watch 
and told his conscience to mind its own business. Son Tom and 
his family would give his vanity a feast. In his fast car he could 
go lickety split to the farm and Grandma would be none the 
wiser. 

Sunbeams danced on the shiny new car as Grandpa sped 
down a country road, exhilarated by the purring motor. From 
out of nowhere arun-away mule rudely interrupted his reverie. 
The beast failed to apply brakes to his pounding hooves and 
landed head over hooves across the hood, somersaulting into 
the road ditch. 

Grandpa skidded to a screeching halt and became tempo- 
rarily immobilized. He was totally dumbfounded by his hairs- 
breadth escape from an early demise. 

Belatedly it occurred to him that he was in the proximity 
of friend Simon's pasture. Deduction: The mule was valuable 
property; therefore, ethical behavior was required. 
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Suppressing the urge to kill, he braced himself to give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. Glancing through the windshield, he 
spied the ornery mule brazenly cropping grass and staring at 
the car with ajaundiced eye. Ashaken Grandpa inspected dents 
and peeling paint. The engine throbbed raring to go, but the car 
was no longer an object of pride. 

Grandpa canceled the visit to Tom’ s house. Making a U 
turn he headed for home. His bad luck was not over though. He 
still had to face Grandma‘ s wrath. 
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My name is Myrtle J. Carter. 1 am married to Alan Carter. 
Alan and [have two dogs Co Co and Champ; two ducks Donald 
and Daffy. We live in Laurinburg, North Carolina. 
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THE AMAZING PEACH TREE 


A peach tree given to me in the spirit of 

love. A preacher, Rev. Blue and his wife 

Mary. The peach tree was planted in my 

back yard with other trees. They all 

looked brown and dead except the peach tree 
still a beautiful green. One day 

Mary was canning peaches. She threw peelings 
and seeds in the back yard. The next year 

the seeds and peelings made a peach tree. It 
began to grow in her back yard. The tree she 
gave me was a product of the peelings and seeds thrown 
in the yard. The love Rev. Blue and his 

wife Mary showed by sharing with me. God also 
showed his love by taking special care of the 
peach tree. 
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THE TRAVELING BLACK BIRDS 


The black birds fly according to the weather. 
Sometimes North and South, East and West. 

In our area before they travel the black birds 
seemed to be in groups of fifty spread like 

a black blanket on our lawns singing. When some 
one pass, the black birds fly away like an open 
triangle. The birds fly away so gracefully. 

The black birds. 
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THE MOVEMENTS OF THE SIGHTLESS WIND 


The branches on the pink dogwood tree are moving. 
The wind. 

Leaves on the branches on the pink dogwood tree 
are moving. 

The wind. 

Red and white paper boxes, green and white soda 
bottles blowing up the street. 

The wind. 

The strength and force behind a cluster of gold, 
brown, green leaves moving toward the blue sky. 
All of a sudden! the branches are still, the 

bottles stop rolling, the leaves are falling 

back to the ground. 

The wind. 
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THE COFPEE POT 


The coffee pot first still and lifeless on the 
butcher block table, but soon I could hear sounds 
from inside the pot with action. 


The beige pot with orange flowers on it, trimmed 
inacircle at the bottom of the pot. 


The loud round thumping sound and weak sizzling 
at the same time made a music. 


The sound of coffee sizzling fast, and loud! The 
aroma began and smoke came out of the pot. The 
sounds began to slowly fade away, then all of a 
sudden! a big loud thump. It was brewed! The 
coffee pot was still and lifeless again. 

The coffee pot. 
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THE DIET 


I am on a special diet. I started the day fooling myself. I ate 
breakfast, including the food on my diet menu, thinking I am 
going to be real good today. I am going to be strict in my eating, 
but meanwhile I am also thinking about two cakes, ice cream, 
and other goodies left over from a party.I started to clean the 
den, but I kept thinking about the lemon and caramel cakes in 
the kitchen, so I decided to clean the kitchen first. I went into 
the kitchen. I thought, I will taste the icing on the cake, so I did. 
That was good, I thought again. I think I will eat a small slice of 
cake, so I did, and that was so good! I was not at all satisfied, 
guess what! I cut aslice from the lemon cake. I couldn’ t control 
the sweets, so I got the largest bag I could find. I put both cakes, 
ice cream, and all the other goodies ina bag and took them to 
my mother’s house. 

When I came back home I was angry at myself. Myrtle, now 
you will suffer, I thought. Now you don’ t have any sweets to 
think about or eat. Now you have had it. What if it rains, a misty 
day, and you are inside all day? 


I know | am in trouble. I could go out to the store. No! I 
wor’ t go to the store. I know what I am going to do. Iam 
going to be real good and strict from now on. 


MANAGING MOM! 


Mary coming into the den door worried because she 

knew she was late. Her mother yelled at her from the 
kitchen. “Mary! I told you to be home before 5:00. I had to use 
the car. Where have you been?” 

“T went to the library and ....”. Mom, still baking 
flounder,said,”It didn’t take you that long to go and check out a 
book. Don’t ask to use the car again! You have had it! Now go 
wash your hands and finish cooking dinner.” 

Mary is thinking to herself, Mom is really angry. She didn’t 
give me a chance to explain that I had a flat tire and I wanted to 
tell her I’d changed the tire. She’s so angry and tired. I know she 
still loves me. I have to get on the good side of Mother. I need 
the car for Monday, maybe I can do something nice for her, she 
thought, and she won't be angry anymore. I have to think of 
something... oh! oh! I know! Mother's Day is coming up soon, 
and I will buy her an expensive gift, but then she thought, It 
will take all of my allowance! 

Her Mom yelled, “Mary, when you finish what you are 
doing, set the table for dinner and put the clothes in the wash- 
ing machine.” 

Mary thought, she is really angry this time. She has me 
doing all of her work. Iam sure mom is aware I have todo my 
home work. Well, I have to be good and play up to her every 
minute, because I need that car for Monday. I am sure when I 
give her that Mother’s Day Gift everything will be ok again, so 
hurry up, Mother's Day. Iam waiting for you! 
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A SURPRISE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


March 10th was a special day for a friend Jill. I started to 
plan for the special day calling inviting people, shopping, cook- 
ing. Well, I thought, about 5:00 everything was in control. The 
guests began to arrive, now we are waiting for the special 
guest.The guest waited, waited! We got the camera ready for 
pictures, waited! I looked out of the window, I saw Jill coming 
up the walk about 7:15. Jill should have been at my house at 
6:30. The special day was a_ surprise birthday party for Jill, but 
she almost surprised her guests and me. Jill was surprised and 
very happy, we had an enjoyable evening. 
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THE SOUNDS OF THE INVISIBLE CRICKETS 


Early in the moming I wake up with the sound 

of cricket music. They chirp in three 

different sounds. They seem to be organized and practicing. 
I never see them but always hear the chirping. 

Sometimes I hear them chirping almost all day. 


I think crickets are busy from morning to night 


doing something that requires their chirping. 
The invisible crickets. 
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INSTANT ICE 


Ms. Dell sat looking out her foggy window, and the dull red sun 
tried to force its brightness over the dreary gray cloudy cold 
morning. It seemed as if the dull sun was ina battle with the 
clouds, which would bring rain and thin ice. Ms. Dell had 
heard the day before we would be getting the big white flakes, 
but instead we got frozen ice. The families -- Dell’ s and her 
friend Bell with her children-- listen to the radio and 
television for the weather forecast. 


They rushed to the grocery store to shop for food, because they 
were afraid to have to come out on the slippery ice. The 
grocery store was crowded. The Dells and Bells were in a 
conversation in the store, discussing the weather. 


The Dells went home -- John, Mary, Jamie -- and watched for 
five hours looking out the window for the big white snowflakes, 
which didn’ t come before they went to bed. 


The next moming, Jamie went to the window and saw frozen 
ice on 

the roof tops and ice sparkling on the trees. It looked like a 
winter wonderland. 


By 12 noon the big red sun shining bright and strong melted 
the ice away. 
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SEVERAL DAYS OF LEFT AND RIGHT BRAIN 


February 17, 1994, Thursday I woke up about 6 in the morn- 
ing realizing, I had not studied my piano lesson. I knew I had 
to study my lesson. I had not practiced, but I studied notes out 
of my music book. Ms. Short, my piano teacher,is a very happy 
person always smiling, pleasant, and speaking positive about 
things in general. She is also a very firm person, when involved 
in her piano lessons. After I started to practice my piano lesson 
for about 30 minutes, I heard the door bell ring. I thought, oh! 
Ms. Short is here already! 


I actually feared her coming in. I began to make excuses: | 
was not ready, I didn’t feel good, my left hand hurt. But I couldn’t 
get away with the excuses. I thought Ms. Short would say we 
would do my lesson another day. but she was firm. She smiled 
and said, “We will try and do the best we can.” 


Friday I went to Lincoln Primary School and volunteered 
reading with Kim and Michael. Saturday I stayed inside all day, 
cooked part of my menu for Sunday’s dinner and thought about 
house chores I had to do, thinking about them 99 percent, but 
not doing them. Sunday I went to Sunday School. Mr. Bain gave 
our class of fourladies an encouraging lesson. Istayed for church 
service. The Senior Choir sang. We wore gray robes and white 
collars. In our service Rev. Martin L. King’s name was honored. 
We sang “Lift Every Voice and Sing,” and “We Shall Over Come.” 
The service was spiritual and encouraging under the leader- 
ship of our pastor Rev. James B. Carr. Sunday was a sunny day, 
the temperature was warm. I observed several creatures com- 
ing out of hiding, frogs, red birds, blue jays, bumble bees, worms. 
Monday I went to Lincoln School where Jane and Ronnie, read 
to me. I put pockets in red, blue, and black books, cut out red 
letters, copied writings for Black History Month. I went to my 
United Methodist Women Sub-Group meeting on Tuesday. We 
had a Black History Program honoring Dr. Martin L. King and 
other people: Marion Anderson, Rosa Parks, Bessie Smith, Colin 
Powell, We also honored Ms. Mary Bell, President of our United 
Methodist Women Sub-Group with a brown plaque trimmed in 
black for long years of service and loyalty. I went to Lincoln 
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School but didn’t stay very long, because I had another appoint- 
ment. 


I went to the shopping mall with my friend Sallie. We went 
into Eckered’s to take photos to be enlarged, saw the pretty pa- 
per on the candy, orange, yellow, white, picked up several bars 
to buy. The prices were just right 3 bars for $1.00---2 bars 89 
cents. Sallie and I looked at each other and smiled, because we 
knew we were thinking the same thing. We didn’t need that 
candy! We put the candy back on the rack. Sallie went to my 
house and we ate a big red apple and had a glass of tea. [hada 
very busy day. I didn’t mention all of the things I had done to 
day. 


I want you to know, I wrote these last two pages at 1 this 
morning, but I enjoyed writing it. 
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AS I WALKED 


I was walking on a paved street, but in my mind | 
was ona country road, before the streets were 
paved, I could feel, see, and hear the environment 
of anature tour, I could smell the fragrant of 

the lavender azaleas: 

As I walked. 


I could see the red birds, blue jays, black birds, 

the big yellow and brown sunflower with bees eating 
it. The ants busy gathering and piling sand. The 

gray squirrel crossing the road or climbing up the 
tree. The brown rabbit with its short tail hopping 
away. 

As I walked. 


The worms crawling across the road, the smell of green 
pine trees, and red, white, yellow, orange honeysuckers, 
the bees eating them. 

As I walked. 


I could hear crickets chirping early in the morning, 
the frog hopping and the turtle slowly crossing the 
road. 

As I walked. 


I could hear and see the red and white woodpecker 
pecking on the tall dead pine tree. A group of 
black birds flying up toward the sunny sky. 

As I walked. 
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LAKEWOOD PARK 


Today, many children crowd Disney World and other rec- 
reational parks for amusement. Do some of them ever wonder 
what children did for amusement in the 1920s? 

When I was a small child, growing up in Dilworth, a sub- 
urb of Charlotte, a visit to Lakewood Park was the highlight of 
my summer. I recall vividly a Sunday afternoon when I was 
seven years old. 

My parents, my five-year-old sister, and I hurried home 
from Sunday School and church. Daddy had hinted that we 
would go to Lakewood Park after eating lunch. Mother had 
made aprons for us to protect our Sunday best dresses. Slipping 
off our aprons, we popped our ribbon-trimmed straw hats on 
our heads, and dashed to the front door. 

The electric street car line was only a few minutes walk 
from our house. Skipping beside Mother and Daddy, we reached 
the trolley car stop. Somewhat out of breath, Daddy lifted us 
onto the platform and handed the fare to the conductor. Settling 
on the leather seats, we slid beside the open window. Gentle 
warm breezes touched our cheeks. Soon tall buildings appeared. 
Clang! the street car stopped. We were at the Square uptown. 
There we transferred to the Lakewood Park street car. 

Once aboard the trolley headed out of town. Through the 
open window, we noticed puffs of white clouds like cotton balls 
in the azure blue sky. Along the countryside, we sped by farm 
houses surrounded by lush greentrees, roadsides carpeted with 
purple, yellow and white wildflowers, and grazing cattle fenced 
in grassy pastures. 

Clickety clack, clickety clack, the trolleyswayedand rocked 
as the wheels rolled faster and faster over the trestle bridge. We 
werenear Lakewood Park. We gazed out the window. Row boats 
glided on the lake. Tall oak trees shaded picnic tables. Clang! 
the street car rolled to the pavilion and stopped. Jostling along 
with other children, parents and young people, we hopped off 
the trolley. 

Holding our parents’ hands, we pulled them towards the 
huge, wirecovered monkey cage. Monkeys climbed, jumped 
from swing to swing, chattered, scratched their heads, grinned 
and ate the peanuts thrown to them. Nearby, two tall ostriches 
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strutted close to the cages of a lion and a bear. Green, yellow 
and red-feathered parrots squawked when we passed by them. 
Then we stepped quickly to the merry-go-round, where daz- 
zling lights flickered around the top. We rode up-and-down, 
up-and-down on the hobby horses to the rhythmic tinkling music 
from the whistling steam calliope. My sister and I were filled 
with an exhilaration of joy. 

This adventure seems simple and perhaps dull in compari- 
son with the modern amusement parks with electrifying and 
sophisticated displays. However, through the years, excitement 
has turned to appreciation for my parents who empowered our 
hearts with love and imagination. We have memories of discov- 
ering happiness in the nearby and not far away. These early 
years of my childhood were the time for discovery of joy in 
sweet innocent pleasures. 
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A SUMMER VISIT 


Summer vacation, when I was a small child, meant a train 
ride from Charlotte to Conover to visit my grandparents. How 
fortunate that my father’s parents lived in the small town, and 
my mother’s parents resided in the country, four miles outside 
of Conover. Both homeplaces fascinated me, and have left an 
enduring affection for the tiny town in the North Carolina Pied- 
mont foothills. 

All the hustling and bustling, without a doubt, explained 
the headaches that plagued mother while arranging our trip. 
Mother pedaled her sewing machine every day for several weeks 
fashioning new dresses for us. After ashopping trip to buy new 
black patent slippers and white silk socks, mother dropped ex- 
hausted on the bed. Mother’s headaches continued until the 
last suitcase snapped shut. 

With Daddy’s help, we carried the luggage on the street 
car to the train station. Bidding us good-bye, Daddy stayed in 
Charlotte to work. In a week, he would come to Conover fora 
vacation, and return with mother, sister and me. 

Baggage on board, the steam-engine chugged, whistled, 
and _ barreled down the track. Hot summer breezes puffed 
through the open train windows showering black cinders and 
wisps of smoke inside the passenger car. My clever mother had 
designed dresses from tiny brown-checked and dainty navy blue 
print percale to camouflage coal dust and soot. The train raced 
along flashing quick views of farm houses, fields of corn, and 
lush, tree-covered hillsides. About midday, Conover train sta- 
tion came into sight. 

The minute we stepped off the train, we set eyes on 
Grandpa Hunsucker, waving and slowly trotting over to greet 
us. We climbed into his open touring Model T Ford. Solid rub- 
ber tires bumped over dusty roads straight down the only main 
street, pass ing the General Store, Barber Shop, Bank, Post Of- 
fice, and Drug Store. Rolling along two more blocks, we turned 
into Grandpa’s driveway, grinding uphill in second gear, and 
stopped under the old oak tree in the back yard. 

Near the back porch, Grandma Hunsucker smiled joyously 
and welcomed us into the cool, high-ceilinged hallway that led 
to the dining room. Sitting very erect in the dining room chairs, 
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we waited for Grandpa to bless the food. Famished, we lunched 
on dried chipped beef, chicken, rice, gravy, corn, beans, loaf 
bread, pound cake and milk. 

In the afternoon, rocking slowly on the front porch, 
Grandma recited poems and told entertaining stories about her 
school days. Later, Grandpa walked with us and our cousins 
around the tree-shaded yard, pulled a paper bag of round, white 
peppermint candies from his coat pocket. Each child reached 
for a peppermint. The fresh peppermint flavor melted on our 
tongues and covered every taste bud. 

By nightfall, tired and happy, we sank wearily into the soft 
feather mattress on the big brass bed. The next morning we 
would leave very early for a week’s visit at my mother’s par- 
ents’ home. 
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LESSONS IN MUSIC 


Had you been a child in the 1920s, living in the tiny town 
of Conover, North Carolina, population 500, chances are you 
would have taken music lessons. I was about nine years old when 
Mother announced, “It is time for you and your sister to take 
piano lessons.” 

I thought why, and asked, “Why should we take piano 
lessons?” Mother replied quietly, “The study of music is the best 
discipline. All the girls in my family, and all the girls in your 
father’s family played either the piano or the organ. Anyone 
can learn to play the piano.” 

Our second-hand, upright mahogany, self-player piano 
anchored the far corner of the parlor. Mother often escaped from 
the kitchen to glide her hands over the ivory keys. Daddy was 
never too tired after a long day’s work, to pump the pedals on 
the self-player piano that automatically played music. The no- 
tated perforations on the paper rolls of music, passed over a 
tracker bar, and released air, moving hammers that struck the 
black and white keys, plinking our best-loved-melodies. 

Our first music teacher, Mrs. Washburn, located her music 
studio across the street from Conover Graded School. Music les- 
sons for beginners were twenty-five cents and fifty cents for 
advanced students. Mother warmed, “Go straight to your music 
lessons after school. Be careful crossing the street to the studio.” 

Patiently, Mrs. Washburn curved our fingers over the key- 
board instructing us in musical patterns. Day by day, week by 
week, we practiced scales, finger exercises, and several melodi- 
ous pieces from which we could select one for the spring recital. 
I chose, “Chasing Butterflies,” because my left hand crossed 
over my right hand trilling treble notes that sounded like flit- 
ting butterflies to me. By recital time, I had memorized my re- 
cital piece. 

On the day of the recital, parents and relatives gathered at 
Mrs. Washburn’s stately, colonial country homeplace. Anxious 
students fidgeted in their chairs waiting for their turn to play. 
Nervously, I strolled to the piano. My hands sounded the first 
chord an octave too high. I increased the tempo, and like a train 
chugging faster and faster, I skimmed the keys, ending with a 
flourishing chord. My sister played, “My China Blue-eyed Doll” 
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not missing a note of the sweet melody. For the final number on 
the program, my sister and! played a duet, “Coming ‘Round 
the Mountain.” 

Proud parents, with pleased approving smiles, followed 
the children out-doors under the tall oak trees for bowls of 
handchurned homemade ice cream, tea cakes, platters of cook- 
ies, and lemonade. This first recital was my most memorable. 

In the summer, we moved to Charlotte, N. C., fifty miles 
east of Conover. After studying with several music teachers, who 
did not seem competent, Mother arranged piano lessons with 
Miss Maria Tucker, who had studied music at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York. Lessons were seventy-five cents, a high 
price during the depression. 

Under Miss Tucker’s guidance and innovative teaching 
methods, we studied harmony, rhythm and classical music. In- 
spired, I practiced faithfully and improved satisfactorily so that 
Miss Tucker taught me to play the pipe organ. Soon I played for 
Sunday School, and often accompanied my sister when she 
played violin solos. My sister became skilled mastering the vio- 
lin, later taught violin, and played in the first Charlotte Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Even though I never attained great proficiency in piano, 
beautiful music was interwoven in the fabric of my life. In the 
early 1930s, we had the privilege of hearing the great Polish 
pianist Ignace Paderewski, in a concert at the Charlotte audito- 
rium. In the Queens College auditorium, John Philip Sousa, the 
distinguished band leader, thrilled us with his marches and the 
popular “Stars and Stripes Forever.” Also, Paul Whiteman, the 
“King of Jazz,” conducted his swinging band there, playing fa- 
vorite melodies, and ended with his theme song, “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” 

Our old piano, more than a piece of furniture, enriched 
our lives and captivated memories of our family’s mutual re- 
spect, love, self-discipline, sacrifice and dedication. 
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DIPPING SNUFF 


Did you know that the practice of dipping snuff began in 
North Carolina, and then spread to the surrounding southern 
states? Elegant and refined ladies and women from all walks of 
life enjoyed this habit from the late 1800s to the early 1930s. 
Snuff was made from the stems of tobacco, which contained 
potent chemical properties. Only a few dips were required to 
cause the user to become addicted. Some believed that the prac- 
tice of snuff-dipping started as a method of cleaning teeth. 

My Grandmother Cline dipped snuff with a twig tooth- 
brush. Grandmother would find a hickory or gum tree twig 
four to five inches long. One end was moved up and down vig- 
orously against the gums and teeth. This softened and split the 
fibers making a brush, called a mop. The mop was dipped at 
frequent intervals into the brown, yellowish powder called snuff. 
Snuff came in two and five ounce tin cans, and kept handy in 
apron pockets, skirt pockets, purses, velvet and satin handbags. 

Grandmother, very discreet in her use of snuff, retired to 
her sitting roomafter lunch for adip. Whenothers were present, 
she held a folded newspaper in her lap. When the juices began 
to flow, she raised the paper close to her face as though she 
were reading something, and gently let the juices run from her 
lips into the thick folded newspaper. I did not know for a long 
time why she looked into the folded newspaper. A few women 
could spit the brown snuff juice several feet away from the fire- 
place without splashing a drop on the hearth or floor. 

Snuff-dipping was not always a secluded affair. Ladies 
would send an invitation to a quilting bee to “come over and 
have a dip.” Some of Grandmother’s friends liked the snuff by 
the brand name “Society” best. When they excused themselves 
from the gentlemen, they would say, “We are going to have a 
little society.” 

Physicians and community leaders frowned upon this prac- 
tice, saying that it was not healthy. Some remarked that ladies 
lips did not look well after dipping snuff. Awareness of the un- 
sanitary practice of snuff-dipping led to the disappearance of 
the art of dipping. I do not remember men dipping snuff, al- 
though many men including my Grandpa Cline chewed tobacco. 
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WASHDAY LONG AGO 


Washday is as old as civilization, dating back to primitive 
women rubbing clothes between rocks in rivers and streams to 
the pioneer and colonial women boiling clothes in big, black, 
iron washpots in backyards. Our ancestors would be surprised 
in a modern laundry room with white box-like appliances oper- 
ated with a twist of buttons for setting water temperature, wash- 
ing time and adding soap powder. What would they think as 
clothes tumble, wash, rinse, and spin almost dry in thirty to 
sixty minutes? 

My Grandmother’s and Mother’s washday was a 
once-a-week, arduous ordeal. Greeted by the early rising sun, 
they hauled wood and kindling from the woodshed to fuel a 
crackling fire under the big, black, iron washpot in the back 
yard. Bearing buckets of water from either a rain barrel or a 
spring or a well, they poured water into the washpot and into 
three tubs resting on a table-like shelf nearby. Smoke, curling 
upwards from the glowing fire, stung their eyes while they 
shaved homemade soap into the washpot. 

First, white sheets, towels, and clothes were stirred and 
punched down in the boiling water with a broom stick handle. 
After boiling, they lifted the white clothes on the broom stick, 
dripping with hot water, and carefully plunged them in the first 
tub of clear rinse water. 

Two tubs of bluing water rinsed the clothes to whiten them. 
Before boiling the colored clothes and work pants, they scrubbed 
dirty streaks and stains on a corrugated tin or wood washboard, 
often skinning their knuckles. Wringing and twisting water from 
the heavy wet clothes strained their backs and aching arms. 

Clothes lines extended between two six-foot-high posts 
across the back yard. Reaching for wooden clothespins, my 
Grandmother and Mother pinched clothes securely to the 
clothesline. Warm breezes flapped shirts, pants, underwear, 
sheets, and towels dry in the bright sunshine. Some clothes were 
draped over bushes to dry. They sloshed soapy water, left in the 
washpot, over the back porch and swept it clean. The three tubs 
of rinse water watered the flower beds near the house. Tubs, 
turned upside down, drained on the shelf until next washday. 

Under the brilliant noonday sun, Grandmother and Mother 
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returned to the house, washed their perspiring faces, smoothed 
their hair, changed into fresh print house dresses, and peeked 
into the big stew pot on the stove. Gently rocking on the clean 
back porch, they satisfied their hunger with a bowl of beans 
that had simmered on the kitchen stove all morning, and a cup 
of tea. 

Perhaps hours of effort yielded some enjoyment in the re- 
ward of a chore well-done; in having clean clothes for the fam- 
ily to wear for another week; and in the pleasure of 
well-deserved slumber, pillowed on the cool, fragrant sheets 
dried in the sunshine. 
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CHILDHOOD ILLNESSES SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


From colonial days to the mid 1900s, whooping cough, 
mumps, small pox, diphtheria, chicken pox and pneumonia 
threatened children’s lives in the winter and spring. Although 
these contagious diseases are rarer today with the use of vacci- 
nations and antibiotics, they are still serious illnesses for the 
very young and the elderly. 

My six-year-old sister, Sarah, and I, eight years old, devel- 
oped whooping cough from exposure to school children cough- 
ing and expelling the airborne germs. Mother recognized the 
characteristic “whooping sound” cough. Our intake of air to 
breathe, followed by a prolonged coughing spell, ended witha 
whoop. Mother notified the health department, and we were 
quarantined. 

The Charlotte Health Department required each family 
with a contagious disease to be quarantined. A large yellow 
placard with the words WHOOPING COUGH printed in tall, 
black, bold letters was tacked beside our front door by the county 
quarantine officer, to warn adults to keep babies and children 
away. After three weeks incubation period, my sister and I 
peeped through the living room window to watch the quaran- 
tine officer remove the whooping cough sign. Sarah and I 
skipped around the room singing, “We can go to school tomor- 
row. 

The January cold, heavy rains left the winter air damp and 
icy. Bundled in our woolen coats, rubber overshoes, and 
handknitted caps, we walked the three blocks to school, pass- 
ing neighbors’ homes with quarantine signs. One read SCAR- 
LET FEVER, one SMALL POX, and one MEASLES. 

When we started home in the afternoon, the chilly north 
wind pushed our aching legs homeward. Weary from exertion, 
we reached our front porch, and I noticed Sarah shivering. 
Mother opened the door, gave us a hug, and said, “You both 
look cold, go warm by the dining room stove, and I'll get youa 
cup of hot chocolate milk.” 

While drinking the warm chocolate milk, Mother observed 
Sarah’s frail frame, pale face, watery eyes and cold-like symp- 
toms. Sarah whispered, “My head hurts.” 

Mother calmly replied, “Stay home a few days, Sarah, and 
rest; you'll soon be over the sniffles.” 
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My parents waited two days for the supposed “flu” to 
subside. The next day, Sarah, delirious from fever, murmured, 
“T see things crawling on the wall.” 

Immediately, Daddy called our family physician, Dr. Will 
Strong. After examination, he announced, “Sarah has pneumo- 
nia, and is critically ill.” 

The doctor prescribed medicines for her cough and fever, 
and instructed mother to make mustard plasters to use as a 
counterirritant. I watched mother mix yellow powdered mus- 
tard with water and a little flour, then spread the paste ona 
clean white muslin square. She changed mustard plasters on 
Sarah’s chest several times each day and night. 

Mother coaxed Sarah constantly to sip water, juices, and 
thin soups to prevent dehydration. Mother seldom left Sarah’s 
room for several weeks. The doctor came every day to check 
Sarah’s progress. I hurried home from school every afternoon 
to peek in the guest bedroom, where Sarah was isolated from 
the rest of the house. Easing the door open, I saw Sarah quiet 
and ashen on the huge bed. Sometimes she tossed her golden 
curls from side to side, restlessly. 

Closing the door silently, I walked slowly into the long 
shadowy hallway. A lonely and empty feeling came over me. | 
missed my sister’s happy chatter and Mother asking me about 
school. After a long day’s work as a conductor on the street car, 
Daddy helped me with my homework. Part-time help washed 
clothes, cleaned the house, and cooked while mother nursed 
Sarah. At bedtime, I wished Sarah were here to share the room 
with me. The sight of her empty bed filled my heart with sad- 
ness. I prayed each night for her recovery. 

About ten days later, Mother had news for us. Sarah’s fe- 
ver had broken. Her bed linen soaked with sweat had been 
changed several times during the night. Mother’s encouraging 
words were, “Sarah does not have a fever. She is weak, but she 
will get well.” 

When I opened the door to Sarah’s bedroom the next af- 
ternoon, Mother lifted Sarah from the high stackof pillows, held 
her close, moved near the window and began rocking her. Sa- 
rah turned her head and smiled at me. Mother’s face beamed, 
“Sarah wants pudding and a soft boiled egg. A good appetite is 
the best sign that Sarah will be well soon.” 
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After Sarah’s convalescence, we both had the measles. No 
doubt I brought the germs to Sarah from school. I was two years 
older than Sarah and seemed to have greater resistance to ill- 
nesses. It took all summer for Sarah to gain enough strength to 
return to school in the fall. We both had the small pox vaccina- 
tion in the first grade. 

Sarah died at age sixty-three, just after retiring froma ca- 
reer as a high school English teacher, violin teacher, violinist in 
the Winston-Salem Symphony, mother of two talented daugh- 
ters, and a minister’s wife. Even though she never smoked , 
Sarah died from lung cancer in six months in 1980. X-rays showed 
scar tissue spots on her lungs: the result of pneumonia she had 
as a child. 
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MY ANCESTORS’ CHURCH 


Look back two hundred years or more, My kinfolks left 
Amsterdam’s shore. From Alsace-Lorraine’s church they fled, 
Hurried from childhood homes with dread. Left persecution, 
war and pain To worship freely in peace again. 

Their ship, Two Brothers, far from land, Tossed and swayed 
this gallant band. With hopes and fears they crossed the sea, 
Sent prayers of love and praise to Thee. The captain steered 
through billowy foam To Philadelphia, their port home. 

Pioneers, venturesome and strong, With fearless faith, con- 
tempt for wrong, Asked guidance in this world so new, For cour- 
age to build homesteads true. Wielded axes, cleared wagon trails 
Through North Carolina’s mountain vales. 

Chose Catawba County’s wooded hills, Near Lyles Creek’s 
fertile red clay rills. Our forefathers’ skilled and powerful hands, 
Erected churches throughout the land, Symbols of mankind's 
daily needs And brave frontiersmens’ worthwhile deeds. 


To my ancestors’ faith I owe, 

That tiny red-brick church I know. 
Great-grandparents’ hands formed with care, 
Bricks for Conover’s church so fair. 
Memories of the Reformed brick church, 
Spurred my yearning dream to search 


For the little brick church so dear, Where I was baptized 
my first year. When a babe, sister was baptized. My parents’ 
love I'll always prize. Our family’s name is carved in stone, 
Founders of the church they are known. 

Today, its bells ring truth to me, Chiming anthems for all 
the free. The church doors open wide to bring Words of com- 
fort, gladhymns to sing. The stained glasswindowsjewel bright, 
Gleam rainbows in the sunny light. 

In the little brick church I find Peace, deep enrichment for 
my mind. God knew we'd need ancestral hands For future gen- 
erations to understand, Freedom of worship all these years, Our 
fathers triumphed through faith and tears. 


GAMES WE PLAYED 


The view from my upstairs bedroom window framed the 
long wavy blue-violet line of the Appalachian mountains in the 
distant horizon. During my wonder years, eight to twelve, my 
family lived in the tiny town of Conover, North Carolina, popu- 
lation 500 in the 1920s, wedged between Newton and Hickory, 
and located about fifty miles west of Charlotte. Some of my 
happiest playtimes were on our two-acre oak and_ hickory 
tree-shaded yard. 

On our swing, suspended from the huge oak limb, I pre- 
tended to fly to the drifting clouds in the azure blue sky . Under 
the sheltering hickory tree, my sister and I_ made playhouses, 
using the soft green moss for carpets, rocks and tree roots for 
room dividers. Broken pieces of china plates and cracked tea- 
cups without handles became our teasets. We mixed water and 
dirt with an old spoon to make mud pies decorated with dai- 
sies, dandelions, and clover blossoms, then baked in the sun. 
Instead of using the old bent rusted pie pan, one day I sneaked 
into mother’s kitchen and used her best aluminum pie pan to 
make a delicious red clay mud pie. I did not do this again. 

Cousins often brought their dolls for an imaginary tea party 
to our make-believe play houses. We served our dolls tea in 
acorn cups and mud cookies on oak and sycamore leaf plates. 
When a group of cousins and friends visited, we played Farmer 
in the Dell, Ring Around the Rosie, Drop the Handkerchief, In 
and Out the Window moving rhythmically ina circle holding 
hands and singing. Our restless feet also played Hopscotch, 
Giant Steps or May I, and jumped rope to silly rhymes with 
each swing of the rope. After chanting the rhyme, “Cinderella, 
Cinderella, who is your fellow?”, the children called the letters 
of the alphabet until the jumper missed. The letter missed indi- 
cated the beginning letter of a favorite boy’s name. 

Pretty Girl’s Station was played mostly with girls. Two 
groups were chosen to meet each other in a question and an- 
swer session. Question, “Where are you from?” Answer, “Pretty 
Girl's Station.” Question, “What do you make?” Answer, “Sweet 
lemonade.” Question, what is your occupation?” Answer, “Al- 
most any old thing.” Questioners exclaimed, “Get to work!” A 
pantomime followed dramatizing some type of work, which 
the questioners had to guess. Then the game was repeated, 
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changing sides. 

With two or three players, we enjoyed the game Statues. 
One person, the leader, would hold the hand of another, begin 
running a short distance, and suddenly the leader stopped, let- 
ting go of the child’s hand. Wherever the child dropped or 
landed, that pose or position was held as though frozen, until 
the leader called out, “Melt.” 

Conover Graded School was about five blocks from our 
house, and we, along with other children walked to and from 
school every day. We rushed home for lunch, if weather permit- 
ted, hurried back to play the fun game, Pop the Whip or Crack 
the Whip. A long line of children joined hands, began running, 
the leader halted abruptly, slinging the group until the ones on 
the far end were propelled at a tremendous speed. Whoever 
fell, got up, smiled and tried again. 

Entertainment either indoors or outdoors on the front porch 
included card games, Rook, Lotto, Parchesi, checkers, jacks, and 
building with Tinkertoys. At my Aunt Pearl’s house, stashed 
away in an upstairs room, we found trunks filled with out-dated 
dresses, boxes of old shoes, and shelves of flower-trimmed hats. 
Dressed as grown-ups, we created plays from stories we had 
read. Our girlish squeals of delight floated throughout the house. 

At twilight on summer evenings, we caught lightning bugs 
in old glass jars capped with lids punched with holes. Creeping 
around hedges and shrubs, we gently grasped the slow-flying 
insects from the air. When the jars were filled with lightning 
bugs, they glowed as bright as the electric light bulb hanging 
from the kitchen ceiling. Quickly taking off the jar lid, the light- 
ning bugs swarmed and scrambled out, blinking their 
yellow-green lights as they disappeared into the shadows. 

Mother and my aunts kept a careful and watchful eye on 
all our activities. Before playtime, we always completed our 
school homework and chores assigned to us, such as, washing 
dishes, dusting the furniture, sweeping porches, raking leaves, 
gathering eggs, and running errands. 

The games we played were simple and refreshing, yet 
stimulated our creativity. We talked with each other, took turns 
without complaint, learned to get along with others, and appre- 
ciated the ordinary things around us. As I ponder the past, I 
realize how fortunate we were to have home, church, and school 
for a secure foundation. 
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Dr.Martha Reese Henley is a retired physician and she lives 
part of the year in Laurinburg, North Carolina and part in 
Southhampton, New York. 


RETURN TO NORTH CAROLINA 


My husband, Tom, and I returned home to North Carolina 
in February, 1992, about two years ago. When Tom decided to 
retire from medical practice, the question was where would we 
choose to live? Tom had a firm answer ready, and no_ uncer- 
tainty. It would be Laurinburg! He had been born near there 
and lived there until he went away to college. When questioned 
about the reasons, he “just knew.” He knew it was the place to 
live. He had no doubts, no hesitation. Laurinburg was the place 
to live! 

As for myself, I had not thought about where to live. I had 
been born in South Carolina and had not left the state until I 
had finished college. Most of my S. C. years had been spent in 
Columbia, and I saw a great many fine features connected with 
Columbia. (The major drawback was _ the very hot summers, 
But that was true of most Southern locations.) Before Tom and | 
had met, we had each attended Northern medical schools, fol- 
lowed by specialized training in hospitals over many years. We 
both spent five years after medical school graduation at the New 
York Hospital Medical Center. We then took examinations and 
obtained our specialty status in Pediatrics. We then practiced 
full time in the hospital. Tom went to the Navy during WWII. 

After years of practice both in the specialty of Pediatrics 
and the subspecialty of Child Psychiatry we finally decided to 
retire. 

Since Tom had left Laurinburg, two important develop- 
ments had taken place there. St Andrews Presbyterian College 
located there in 1961. More recently in 1988, the retirement com- 
munity, Scotia Village, had located there and was well known 
and well liked. Whether my husband foresaw all these devel- 
opments, who knows, but Laurinburg has truly become a gold 
mine for all facets of life. 

So, on February 1, 1992, we entered Scotia Village as retir- 
ees. One year later we moved out to a place of our own (Feb. 1, 
1993). Now we have a very fine life style. We derive great plea- 
sure from the education courses and the developmental ap- 
proach to learning at St. Andrews College and the SAILL pro- 
gram: art, literature, painting and social life. We have broad- 
ened and elevated our horizon. To the American dimension we 
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have added the Scottish. St. Andrews College in Laurinburg is 
named after the famous St. Andrews University in Scotland. 
This was established in 1411. Try to imagine any college in the 
USA having been founded after a college dating from 1411. 

Tom and I were married in New York City many years ago. 
Our oldest of three children is now 51 years old. Tom had gone 
to Harvard to medical school. I had gone to another very presti- 
gious medical school in Baltimore, Maryland. 

The custom then was for the well- trained doctors after 
graduation to spend about five years in big prestigious medical 
centers studying and learning more and more. (Some mighteven 
spend ten years in this training.) Tom and I met as fellow train- 
ees in Pediatrics at the New York Hospital Medical Center and 
later spent more years in Psychiatry and Child Psychiatry. 

The medical societies and medical meetings in New York 
City were quite erudite. I spent a certain number of years doing 
research also. Some of this research was studying the prema- 
ture babies from the moment of birth. I studied details of what 
happened to the baby in his new world. In one study I cultured 
bacteria in the droplets of the nursery and traced bacteria from 
these droplets to the babies’ nasopharynx. 

So, we left New York City in 1991 after about 50 years there. 
Laurinburg looked very colorful but the pace of life was slower 
and less stressful than that in New York City. My husband and 
I are very happy with our choice of city to live our life in retire- 
ment. 
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THE ANSWER 


When I consider my long stay on Earth 

and what I do and do not do to make life sing, 
my wonder grows beyond expected bounds 
and I am speechless. 


So many of life’s blessings 

come out of the air, it seems, 

and often times catastrophes prove later 
to be gold Godsends. 


So, the years add up, and 

God reveals his smiles and frowns. 

The Brookgreen Gardens bloom anew, and 
all the while tornadoes strike a church 
where God's people sought asylum. 


How are we to judge what's the Will of God, 

and what is Evil? 

Some of the judgements are in the eye of the beholder, 
as well as in the sky. 
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AUNT GEORGIA 


Aunt Georgia was about sixty years old, but she looked to 
my eight-year-old eyes at least one hundred. Some people 
thought her to be vastly wealthy, and by the standards of their 
small southern village she may have been. Looking in any di- 
rection from the porches that surrounded her frame house, one 
could see nothing but her land. 

Her husband had died many years before. They had no 
children. All their worldly possessions, at Aunt Georgia’s death, 
would go to an orphanage located fifty miles away. Once a year 
the trustees of the orphanage made an official visit. Their defer- 
ential manner expressed the importance of this regal lady. They 
went away relieved that the inheritance was still the hope of 
their institution. 

I do not believe that Aunt Georgia had much experience 
with small children, but this did not stop her from planning 
many tasks for me. She wanted me to weed the garden, she sent 
me to town with a quart milk bottle to buy fifteen cents worth 
of kerosene for the lamps; on the way she requested that I find 
out the price of cotton. I remember men of the town sitting out- 
side the grocery store, talking and spitting tobacco juice on the 
sidewalk. I heard one say, “They ain’t doing right up there in 
Washington.” I felt that I now had some inside information of 
great importance. “They think they can get away with this, but 
they will see one of these days,” another replied. “They think 
that we are going to keep quiet and let them run the show.” 

As [have said, Aunt Georgia was childless, but she seemed 
to be convinced that she knew how to manage children. She 
wanted them to understand that she was “in the know” or in 
control. She did not care for foolishness. Two little boys from 
my class in grammar school came to the front door. “We have 
come to play with Martha ,” they said, shyly. 

“We do not let our little girl play with boys,” sdhe firmly 
pronounced . 

When I asked her, at another time, if I might go over and 
play with my friend, this time a girl my age, she remarked that 
Ialways wanted to be on the go. She named me “a Go-Go Girl.” 
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POETRY 


And poems are as rays of sun 

on Autumn leaves. 

Translucent and veined, each leaf 

an elf’s window of ruby glass, 

colors crimson the dusky sanctuaries 
of distraction. 


The light reformed by crystal changes 
to rainbow hues, 
now beckons those who dare 


to pots of gold. 


The songs of poets skim ocean swells 
and resound on wide beaches 

where children build sand castles 
and dream of greatness. 


The verses of poets do not perish. 
Memory stores them, like harvest grain, 
for spring planting. 

And poems are as rays of sun. 
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THE RETURN OF THE LONELY HUNTER 


Ancient Greece, 10,000 B.C., is not my home. Nor do I paint 
signs professionally. But when I returned to live again in 
Laurinburg, N.C. - sixty-five years after I had left it - an ac- 
quaintance, Jim Sutherland, greeted me by the name, 
Epimetheus, or Epi, for short. This name followed me around 
after my starring role in the seventh-grade production of 
“Pandora’s Box,” a musical play. As for the sign-painting, there 
was that shameful affair of the Canvas Curtain. A canvas roll-up 
curtain was the pride of our auditorium at Central School. 

The staging of “Pandora’s Box” and my painting a sign on 
the stage curtain stand for totally unrelated events in my life at 
Central, as I will explain. 

I admit that my performance in the role of Epimetheus in 
our version of the myth of Pandora’s box was a singular suc- 
cess. Let me review the story. 

Epimetheus was the brother of Prometheus who stole fire 
from the gods and gave it to mankind. Though he benefited us, 
Zeus was displeased and punished Prometheus. He sentenced 
him to eternal torture, tied him to a rocky cliff and had his liver 
continuously attacked by vultures. Epimetheus, on the other 
hand, was favored by the gods. He was quiet and obedient, but 
suffered from intense loneliness. He beseeched the gods to send 
him a mate. Zeus heard his laments and sent him the lovely 
Pandora. She brought with her a largeand mysterious box, which 
Prometheus warned her not to open. 

The two mortals now were happy and danced the entire 
day and, of course, married. In our play, Epimetheus goes hunt- 
ing, leaving Pandora alone. Overcome with curiosity, she opened 
the box. This box sat center stage and from it leaped the rest of 
the boys of the seventh grade, costumed as imps. They repre- 
sented troubles and diseases. Soon these scattered throughout 
the universe, leaving only Hope in the box. 

The land became burdened with troubles and infected with 
diseases as it is today. I did not then identify with Epimetheus 
and tried to forget him. But I could not prevent my contempo- 
raries from calling me “Epi .” 

Iam glad to be rid of Epimetheus, the lonely one. But the 
box full of troubles and illnesses left its imprint and so, later, I 
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immersed my life in the study and treatment of physical and 
mental disorders. 

The notorious sign painting occurred in the same setting, 
the auditorium of Central School. Our gang of boys painted a 
sign on one of the empty spaces on the canvas-roll-up curtain 
used for the stage. This curtain had ascene on it, surrounded by 
advertisements of local businesses. Several of the places were 
empty and offered to us an irresistible opportunity to display 
our gang’s name. We called ourselves “the Clique.” Why not 
advertise ourselves on the curtain? This we did at night. We 
unlocked a side door before we left the school. After dark, we 
crept into the school. I carried my oil paints. One of the gang 
provided light from a flash light. I painted the sign. The next 
day there it was for all to see “In Memory of the Clique.” 

We were lucky not to have gone to jail for this. The less 
said the better. However, this event was brought up recently and 
expanded upon by my friend, William Tucker. He recently said 
that he hoped I could print better than I did then. 

Playing the role of Epimetheus, while singing, “I’m as 
lonely as the silent stars above,” represented the closest I came 
to the Broadway stage. However, many years later I did im- 
prove my printing after a stint at an Art School. 

As for the real place of my birth, I first saw the light of day 
in a modest cottage by the railroad in Johns Station, June 13, 
1912. But before I could appreciate and take advantage of the 
open spaces and fresh air.of the country, my parents moved me 
at age one to Laurinburg, six miles to the north. They also 
brought along my four older sisters: Mary, Ruth, Anne, and 
Margery. These large people loomed around me like skyscrap- 
ers around Central Park in Manhattan, New York City. 

In Laurinburg, my parents located our house as near as 
possible to the grounds of Central School. It was clear that we 
children were expected to get a good education. And I believe 
we did, for Gentral School gave me all I needed to know in life. 
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THE LOST ARCHEOLOGICAL DIG OF ADAM ADDAN 


As recorded in the Book of Daniel in the Old Testament, 
King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon defeated the King of Judah 
and demanded hostages, one of whom was Daniel. 

Daniel interpreted a dream of King Nebuchadnezzar. Fol- 
lowing this the king accepted Daniel’s God as the true God 

Daniel was elevated in the eyes of the king and given im- 
portant positions in the kingdom. The relationship of Daniel to 
the king of Babylon is one of the most intriguing in all of his- 
tory. 

In January, 1991, a Jewish archeologist, Adam Addan, dis- 
covered a number of papyrus scrolls in a dig near Babylon. The 
war, Desert Storm, was raging. Addan knew that his discovery 
was of paramount importance-- it would make him widely 
known in his profession, it would add to knowledge of an era of 
which history had few hard factsand, more important, it would 
confirm that Daniel indeed was present in Babylon at the time 
recorded in the Old Testament. 

The excited archeologist rapidly scanned the scrolls, fill- 
ing his note.book with data. What emerged was Daniel’s ac- 
count of an episode in Babylon when the king was an absolute 
tyrant. Forgetting his professed acceptance of Daniel’s Hebrew 
God, he bragged about his power and proclaimed himself a god, 
placing himself over all gods. 

Daniel knew that the king was afraid of his vassals and of 
the princes of foreign countries. This had been disclosed to Daniel 
when the king asked him for an interpretation of a series of 
terrifying dreams. The king developed a plan to defuse the grow- 
ing unrest in his domains. 

One day, King Nebuchadnezzar called his architects and 
builders before him and said, “Build me amany-storied build- 
ing. This must contain an arena two hundred yards square.” 
Next he called his sculptors and artisans. He ordered them to 
create a ninety-foot high statue of himself. They did so and set it 
up in the arena. The head of the statue was gold, the torso of 
iron and the arms and legs brass. The image was given three 
sets of arms. The hands of the uppermost pair were clenched 
and the biceps of the upperarms contracted demonstrating pow- 
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erful muscles. The mid-placed pair of arms were held in a pro- 
tecting embrace. The lowest pair of arms were extended down- 
ward as if to suggest resignation and compassion of the god. 
The face, partly covered with beard, showed little expression, 
except that the eyes bulged. This gave the impression of de- 
monic fury. 

The king now ordered every dispute amongst his people 
and vassals to be brought to the arena. He ruled that nothing 
but the voice could be used in dispute. The voiced arguments 
could be uttered softly, conducive to compromise, or they could 
be screamed and shouted at the opposing contestant. 

Soon every known bias, prejudice, hate, curse and threat 
was hurled across the line in the arena. Some of the contestants 
lost pounds of weight. A few died of exhaustion. Others had 
strokes which rendered them speechless In their concentration 
on the verbal battles, no one noticed the statue. The arms fell 
off, the feet crumbled and the image fell from its pedestal, kill- 
ing a number of contestants. 

Daniel concluded that the false god could not tolerate the 
behavior of mankind. This proved to him that his God was the 
true one. 

Following the debacle in the arena and the importance of 
his image King Nebuchadnezzar withdrew to his quarters. Later 
he was discovered by Daniel in sackcloth on his knees in the 
stables of the castle eating the hay of his oxen. 

This was as far as Addan had time to decipher the scrolls. 
He decided to cover up the entrance to the dig. He would re- 
turn after the war was over. 

A rumor that a Cruise missile struck near this site of his 
dig reached Adam Addan. He was alarmed that his important 
find might have been reduced to rubble. But there was hope and 
he would some day return once more to the site of the first United 
Nations. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 


On Christmas Eve, 1936, a 24-year-old third year Harvard 
medical student from the Boston-Lying-in Hospital approached 
the door of a modest tenement in east Boston, a section of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, occupied by families of Italians, first and 
second generation. He pushed the door-bell button. In his left 
hand he carried a large black bag. 

The student in the position of doctor carried the authority 
of the medical school. His mission demanded that he assist at 
the delivery of a young woman having her first baby. In ob- 
stetrical diagnostic classification, she was a primipara. All the 
women in this district had received prenatal care at the Outpa- 
tient Clinic of the largest obstetrical hospital in the Boston area. 
They were rated by the staff of the Clinic as low risk for compli- 
cations: wide pelvis, many previous deliveries. 

The student had transferred to Harvard Medical School 
froma two-year medical school at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He chose not to go home for Christmas in North Carolina. 
He wanted to save money on train fare. Though he was a 
third-year-medical student, he had been in Boston less than four 
months. He took for granted that his parents would understand. 
His mother had stopped using the expression “Damn Yankee.” 
Both father and mother had resigned themselves to his being 
far away. 

Now he had six deliveries to his credit. The present one 
would make it seven and then there would be only one more. 
He had to complete eight deliveries. Some of the labors that he 
had attended during the last week in the east Boston district 
had complications unforeseen by the resident staff at the 
Lying-in. The student’s obstetrical experience came from a 
two-month’s summer job with a group of doctors associated 
with a small hospital in Lincolnton, N.C. There he accompanied 
a family doctor on house calls. Once a baby had emerged in the 
delivery with the umbilical cord wrapped around its neck. The 
young man observed the doctor’s method of clamping the cord 
with two clamps and than cutting between these. It was all so 
simple. 

But here, on the district, some of the labors had rare com- 
Plications. In one of the deliveries the mother’s cervix, torn from 


previous deliveries, was caught under the pelvic bone by the 
advancing head of the infant. This resulted ina swelling or mass 
the size of a grape fruit. While waiting for his laboring patient 
to push the infant’s head through the birth canal, the student 
heard the door of an adjoining bedroom swing open. Several 
small bare-footed children dashed through the mother’s bed- 
room. Akerosene heater had overturned. “Fire, fire!” rang out. 
The father in panic had opened a window and the flames soared. 
One of the tiny children slipped on the amniotic fluid that had 
spilled out during the delivery. Fortunately, a previously called 
obstetrician was on hand to put out the fire and to guide the 
student to a successful delivery. 

Now for this present delivery--but why had the Lying-in 
OPD allowed a third-year medical student to attend by himself 
a primipara? Maybe the young woman chose to have her deliv- 
ery at home. The student trusted the staff, but now he was alone 
and worried. 

The family did not come to the door on the first ring. Im- 
patiently the student rang again. This time, a plump, 
pleasant-looking middle-aged woman opened the door. “Hello, 
doctor ,” she said, “you are just in time.” He was quickly ush- 
ered up a flight of stairs. He entered a large room. There stood a 
gathering of grandparents, parents, aunts, uncles, sisters and 
brothers, smiling and greeting the doctor. 

Now the student was shown to the bedroom of the expect- 
ing mother. On her clean bed, she looked very young, pretty 
and sturdy. Labor contractions were strong. Aunts, sisters and 
the patient’s mother surrounded the bed, giving the expectant 
mother advice and encouragement. A shy young man, the fa- 
ther to be, hovered near the door. Hope, anxiety, excitement 
and pride radiated from his face. The big event, what now? 

With the exertion of youthful body, the young woman bore 
down. Within a short time out came the infant. A boy! 

Now a gasp broke the awed silence. “Mamma mia!” The 
umbilical cord encompassed the infant's neck two times! Now 
again silence filled the room. The student doctor, his hands in 
sterile surgical gloves, reached into his doctor’s bag, pulled out 
a pair of clamps, applied them to the cord and snipped the sec- 
tion between with scissors. The student, who now felt like areal 
doctor, said to himself, “Ah Ihave control of this situation. Thank 


you for this gift, general practitioner of Lincolnton, N.C. To- 
gether we saved the day and the baby---and my career.” 

Next day, Christmas morning, the young man felt lonely 
and blue in his barely furnished apartment. It held little more 
than a bed and a telephone. He dressed and went out. A light 
snow covered the empty streets. He made his rounds, calling 
on his postpartum patients. When he arrived at the door of the 
young woman, someone called out, “Here comes the doctor.” 
The door bell was not needed. The door flew open. The young 
father escorted the doctor up the steps. He passed through the 
living room. Here a large round dining table held dishes of pasta, 
chicken cacciatore, salads, fruits and cakes. Acelebration was 
in progress. Perhaps, this isa double nativity, thought the stu- 
dent. Perhaps they celebrate the little Lord Jesus and the new 
baby boy. 

Quickly leaving the merriment in the living room for the 
bedroom, the doctor found the young mother resting in bed, 
holding her infant son to her breast. The young father’s chest 
swelled. Heavenly forces filled the small apartment--another 
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. Now back in the living room, the doctor was invited to the 
dining table. He found himself as the guest of honor. The infant's 
grandfather proudly displayed a special bottle of anisette. He 
filled small glasses with the amber liquor; toasts were given to 
loud salutes. 

Can you picture this? I was that third-year-medical stu- 
dent, Tom Henley, a southerner, alien to the North until four 
months previously. Now felt like a great doctor and the hero of 
“Easta Bost, “ Boston, Massachusetts. 


Margaret McCormick Hurley, a native Scotland Countian 
and proud of her Scottish heritage--four sets of Scottish great, 
great, grandparents-- was graduated from Laurinburg High 
School; attended Queens College, Charlotte; received her Bach- 
elor of Arts degree from UNC at Greensboro; and attended The 
Graduate School of UNC at Chapel Hill. She has lived in Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York, Isla de Pinos, Cuba; and more recently 
in Pinehurst and Southern Pines before returning to her home 


in Laurinburg. 
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CAROLINA 


Where tall pines grow 

In solemnity, 

Where dark waters flow 

In tranquility, 

Where wild grapevines entwine 
In autumn time, 

There I yearn to go. 


So, let me go, let me go 


Where tall pines grow, 
where dark waters flow. 
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MY WEEPING CHERRY TREE 


I weep for you, 

My beautiful weeping cherry tree, 
Grieving 

For pale pink petals 

Separating. 

You cannot hold them, 

Let them float away-- 

Weep with me. 


Your beauty enthralls, 

My beloved weeping cherry tree, 
Even without blossoms. 

Slender, green leaves cling to 
Graceful fronds all summer, 
Shading, 

Until their golden, autumnal display. 
Then they, too, shall desert you-- 
weep with me. 


Nevertheless, your beauty prevails, 
My magnificent weeping cherry tree, 
Of entrancing form. 

Dark, bare boughs, 

Silhouetted 

Against gray, winter skies, 

Embrace sparkling snows, 

Until the spring cycle 

Resurrects fragile flowers-- 

Rejoice with me. 
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GREEN EYES 


Yesterday I saw green eyes again-- 

It had been so long 

I thought I had forgotten 

Your green eyes, so close to mine, 

When you vowed you would hold me forever, 
Never let me go. 


Then yesterday I saw other green eyes 

Filled with hot tears and a different kind of pain. 
When I drove up to his father’s house, 

a young Indian rushed toward me, 

Sobbing, and holding one hand in the other, 
arms outstretched. 


A long, rough, lightwood splinter 

Was lodged in his palm. 

I pulled out the splinter, searched for slivers, 
Held his hand beneath the mouth 

Of the pitcher pump in the Yard. 

Anarrow stream of cool water 

Cleansed the wound and 

Congealed the flow of blood. 


Before long, he drew a deep breath, 
Smiled, and walked slowly into the house. 
I left, wet and stained, 

Immersed in troubled memories. 

I knew then I could never forget 

Your green eyes. 


How I wish yesterday had never been, 


How I wish I had not seen 
Green eyes again. 
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UPON VIEWING A MAGNIFICENT CAMELLIA BUSH 


Why do you hang your heads and hide your faces, as if 
ashamed? Your blossoms are such a brilliant red and the sta- 
mens are such a golden yellow--some of you are solid red, some 
edged with pink ruffles, and some mottled. 

But with your faces looking downward and your petals 
tightened you are almost hidden among the lustrous green 
leaves. I just happened tosee one of you, bolder than the others, 
peeping from behind the leaves. I plucked it on a long stem, 
placed it in a tall, old glass vase filled with cool, filtered water. 
Soon the blossom expanded and its beauty rewarded me for my 
concern. 

One week later sadly I find your fallen blossoms in a _ col- 
orful ring around your bush. 
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GRANDPA’S 


Many momings at daybreak I sit here on my living room 
couch and look out through the vertical blinds tilted at just the 
right angle to permit a maximum view of the changes in light, 
its reflections, and the shadows of tall pines on the lawn of 
golden, long-leaf pinestraw. 

I look out toward the southwest where my grandfather’s 
house still stands, where he and his ten brothers and sisters, 
and his own ten children were born. Grandpa was Nathaniel 
Love McCormick (called Nath), born in 1836. During the Civil 
War he was stationed at Ft. Fisher, North Carolina until its cap- 
ture, at which time he was imprisoned near Wilmington. 

During the 1960s I used to walk up the sandy path, past 
the wild plum grove, and on up the hill to visit my Aunt Maggie. 
Now every family member who ever lived in that house has 
passed on. 

During my childhood our family would visit Uncle Arch 
and his family, who lived in that same house. Upon arrival we 
children would scatter from the car to investigate anything dif- 
ferent from our last visit, then we would play on the white, 
sandy hill where an abandoned well lurked behind clumps of 
tall bushes, sometimes scaring, sometimes luring us. 

It was on that same hill once in 1866 that my great-grand- 
parents, Archibald and Jeanette, observed a figure trudging to- 
ward their house. They, in their seventies, were rocking on their 
veranda one Sunday afternoon and feeling sad because their 
youngest son, Nath, had not returned home from the Civil War. 

As the man neared, they became aware of his Confederate 
uniform, and stunned by the realization, they slowly, softly, si- 
multaneously said, “Why that walks like Nath.” And it was 
Nath--home at last. 
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THE WILD CAR 


This day began for Walter and me as so many other week- 
days had begun. It was 1953. Wintertime. 

Within fifteen minutes we should be leaving our apartment 
in Alexandria, Virginia and driving to Washington, D.C., where 
we worked at The Office Of The Quartermaster General. Walter 
went out front where I had parked our car, a black, four-door 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan, on an uphill street. He started the en- 
gine and left it running so that the car would be warm for our 
drive. When he returned to the apartment, he went into the bath- 
room. 

Gradually, I became aware of distant shouting and of 
bamming on our front door. I went downstairs dressed in a 
woolen skirt and a light-weight cashmere sweater, fortunately 
with a high neck and long sleeves. As I opened the door a man 
yelled that our car was running wild. Iran outside, unbeknown 
to Walter. 

The street, wide at that location, with two other intersect- 
ing streets, formed an arena in which our driverless car was 
speeding in semicircles. Many persons lined the open space, a 
school bus stopped farther up the hill, cars in all directions. The 
crowd waited quietly but the car roared. It would dash uphill, 
make a left turn, speed down the decline, then jerk into reverse. 

I stood watching for several rounds--it seemed weird. | 
realized that the car could run into any one, or many, of the 
parked cars, thereby causing damage and liability. I noted that 
the driver’s door would swing open on each downhill run and 
close on reverse. 1 figured I could jump _ inside at that crucial 
moment. 

As I concentrated on the instant to try for an entry, 1 re- 
moved my high heels and inched closer to the spot where the 
car would be on its next downturn. Ina flash, a lithe young man 
ran from the crowd, brushed me aside, jumped inside the car, 
and slammed on the brakes. He got out, we shook hands, the 
crowd applauded. 

I drove off, found a parking space, and returned to the 
apartment. Suddenly I shivered from my recent exposure and 


from apprehension of what might have happened had I tried to 
enter the car. 
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But as I climbed the stairs the warmth of the apartment 
and the concern of my husband calmed me. From the top of the 
stairs 1 wistfully looked toward the dining room, at the round 
Chinese table of carved teakwood with a dark pink marble top, 
at the cut glass chandelier above it, and at the 
several-shades-of-blue Persian rug beneath it. 

Just an hour earlier we had been sitting there--Walter en- 
joying his usual breakfast of four prunes, two eggs sunny-side 
up, two slices of buttered toast, and two cups of coffee with 
cream and sugar. Fresh orange juice and coffee for me. And now 
our large, black Persian cat, Tak-i, undisturbed by the outside 
commotion, continued to lounge on his high stool beside the 
table. 

I felt as though I had been in a Thornton Wilder situation. 
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THE McCORMICK FAMILY CEMETERY 


In the Year 1874, in the month of March on acool and windy 
day my great-grandfather, Archibald Carmichael McCormick, 
nearing his eighty-second birthday, felt that it was time to set 
aside a parcel of land for a family burying ground. Cemeteries 
were called “burying grounds” as late as 1927. The Laurinburg 
Exchange, in its obituary of my grandfather McCormick in Janu- 
ary 1927 reported that “...the service was concluded at the 
McCormick burying ground.” 

Archibald and a son or two marked off a square one-acre 
plot ona sandy hill within sight of his ancestral home. Scrub 
oaks had over-run the area, but the various reds and yellows of 
their leaves in autumn time compensated for their tenacity. No 
long-leaf pines there in 1874. 

In July of that same year Archibald died and became the 
first to be buried in “his” burying ground. His grave, positioned 
in its center, faced eastward. And to this day the southwest 
breezes softly blow across his grave and scatter petals of wild- 
flowers upon it. 

One or both of his skillful sons, Duncan and Nath, would 
have made his coffin of native hardwood, shaping it to conform 
to the body’s contours. According to his grand-daughter, Jeanette 
McCormick Henley, in her book, “The Home Place,” his coffin 
would have been covered with black velvet and lined with white 
silk and would have had ’silvertone handles and coffin screws. 
The coffin would have been fitted into a plain, hand-made 
wooden casket. 

Five years later Jeanette McKinnon McCormick claimed 
her place beside her husband, on his left, as was the custom. 
The graves of four of their seven sons and all four of their daugh- 
ters cluster near theirs. Fourteen grandchildren, twenty-one great 
grandchildren and three great, great grandchildren also lie there. 
A total of seventy-four marked graves, including twenty-six 
spouses, two children, and four infants with their small pathetic 
headstones rest within the original square acre. 

In 1948 my parents, John Coble McCormick and Iris Bolton 
McCormick, landscaped the cemetery into a park-like place of 
natural beauty as a memorial to their youngest son, Thomas 

Bolton McCormick. In November 1942 during World War Il and 
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while he was stationed in England, German fighter planes shot 
down his B-17, The Flying Fortress, on a mission to bomb sub- 
marine pens along the western French coast. 

Oscar Blue McCormick gave seven-tenths of anacre of land 
to increase the size of the cemetery and to change its shape into 
a triangle. The name, McCormick, engraved in granite slabs set 
in red brick pillars stand watch by redwood gates and fencing at 
the two entrances. My parents set out magnolias, camellias, aza- 
leas, pink dogwoods, one hundred native dogwoods, bulbs, and 
flowers. They transported water in tubs from two miles away, 
in order to give the plantings a chance to survive. By 1948 
long-leaf pines were flourishing in the cemetery. Their height 
added a special dimension and theirpinestraw provided a natu- 
ral carpet. 

My two and one-half acre lot adjoins the cemetery, thereby 
extending my peaceful domain. I have accepted responsibility 
for its upkeep much of the time since my mother relinquished 
that duty during the 1970s. 

I grow restless whenever I know that a grave is being dug, 
and whenever I hear the clink of metal against metal and the 
thumps of shovelfuls of moist, tossed-out sand--that virginal, 
yellow sand, which enfolds so many whom I have loved and 
revered, and which, also, in one corner of the cemetery, impar- 
tially cradles the bones of two non-McCormick children in un- 
marked graves--the children of an itinerant farmer—~children 
buried so long ago that few may know of their presence. 
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MY ORGANIC GARDEN 


It rained last night--large, pioneering drops of it beat 
against the metal fascia surrounding the flat roof of my house, 
awakening me, and then slowing to a gentler rhythm. 

Later, as I walked outside into the early quietness to sur- 
vey my newly planted vegetable garden, I found young broc- 
coli already heading and dripping with glistening drops of rain; 
and red Italian and silvery white onions six to eight inches high; 
clumps of Red Bliss potatoes--I plant the whole potato; the leaves 
of English peas, turnip greens, spinach, beets, carrots easily vis- 
ible. 

Six Better Boy tomatoes, planted up to their top leaves in 
holes fourteen inches deep, are standing upright with many new 
leaves. These holes contain dolomitic limestone, chicken ma- 
nure, decayed pecan leaves, old pinestraw, and cotton seed meal. 
Milton, my elderly Indian helper, sank twelve-inch sections of 
plastic water hose into these holes and poured by hand into the 
hoses rainwater caught in large containers at each corner of the 
garden house. This rich water will provide moisture to the root 
system of the tomatoes. Okra will be planted in late April, after 
the soil has warmed. Even then I shall soak their seed in water 
overnight, until the hard, dark green hulls have split and show 
a sliver of white. 

In May 1959 when we moved into our new home on Blue 
Farm Road there was only one area (30! by 100") clear enough for 
a garden. A rutty farm road cut through there. One of my 
McCormick aunts told me that she and her brothers, sisters, and 
cousins walked on that road to get to their school house 
half-a-mile distant. 

Although the plot required much clearing and grubbing, 
it was an ideal location for a garden, even with its sandy, non- 
fertile soil. We hauled in loads of rich dirt from the farm, old 
sawdust, many kinds of leaves, and chicken manure swarming 
with huge earthworms from a discontinued chicken farm at 
X-WaY. 

My garden is now thirty feet wide and eighty feet long, 

mewhat reduced in size because of the shade of encroaching 
s. The southeastern length lies beside a six-foot high fence, 
here climbing butter beans grow. The northwestern length has 
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a border of purple iris and a parallel row of strawberries nestled 
in pinestraw. At the southern enda magnificent white dogwood, 
now in full bloom, reigns. At the opposite end a brown, metal 
garden house serves various purposes. Dogwood branches over- 
hang it. The fence continues there, flanked by tall eleagnes bushes 
forming anatural screen between my place and the family cem- 
etery. The bushes produce numerous small flowers of permeat- 
ing fragrance in the fall and light red berries in the spring, a 
reversed sequence. 

No chemical fertilizers, no insecticides, no poisonous 
sprays have been applied to my garden and no farm machinery 
has violated its peaceful world. In the fall we spade deep trenches 
twenty-four inches wide and fill them with leaves, garden refuse, 
and kitchen garbage. These rows become the paths that year 
and the planting rows the following year, alternating each year. 
When planting time arrives, natural fertilizers are added. This 
year I have anew one--humic shale, which contains eighty-four 
minerals. 

The resultant friable soil, when moist and cut into, re- 
sembles chocolate fudge. The twenty-four-inch rows are planted 
as beds, thickly, with many of the positive characteristics of the 
once popular Four-foot-Square Gardening method. 

In November 1993 I sowed rye grass and rye grain seeds 
over the entire garden. The invigorating, rich green of the grass, 
visible from my rear window wall, relieved winter’s bleakness. 
During the month of March, just past, rows of sod, spaded up 
and inverted on garden paths, will deteriorate slowly to form 
humus; some of the sod will be used as mulch around larger 
plants. Mulch deters weed growth and retains moisture. Gradu- 
ally, during this month mulch will be placed on all rows and 
around all plants in my garden. 

I am concerned about the quality, even the safety, of the 
food supply in our country. As a vegetarian I eat fruits, veg- 
etables, grains, nuts, eggs, yogurt, and cheeses. Foods available 
in groceries may be able to sustain life, but they do not build 
health. Irradiated foods cannot sustain life since they are de- 
void of nutrients--the reason for their long shelf life and the 
reason insects do not eat them. We, the people, do not know the 
extent of this invasive, senseless practice, nevertheless we are 


buying irradiated foods, innocently expecting them to be nour- 
ishing. 
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The Office of The Quartermaster General during the 1950s, 
while my husband and I were employed there (but not on this 
project) experimented with irradiated foods but dismissed the 
project after determining that irradiated foods could not sus- 
tain the energy and health of its military participants. I was 
present when The Quartermaster General made his definitive 
announcement. 

I first heard about organic gardening in 1939 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. where a friend had a small, backyard garden, fertil- 
ized mostly with kitchen garbage. I still remember those 
huge,luscious, red Beefsteak tomatoes. 

I learned about fruit-growing on a small Cuban island 
during the 1940s. Whereas the natives employed destructive 
agricultural methods such as burning, we had healthful fruits 
and vegetables: coconuts--we drank the water of the green, im- 
mature nuts and ate the gelatinous contents of the half-grown 
ones; papayas, pineapples, guavas, and other more exotic fruits; 
many kinds of citrus fruits--oranges so sweet they required lime 
juice to be palatable. A key lime tree with its small, round, 
yellow and fragrant fruit grew beside the kitchen entrance. 

And mangoes--a grove of wild mangoes towering to fifty 
feet covered a mountainside on the far edge of the 
one-thousand-acre property. No plucking their fruit, but the trees 
generously dropped their golden, mottled mangoes on the thick 
carpet of leaves, cushioning their falling. I used to trek bare- 
footed early in the morning to that grove, where I would break- 
fast on mangoes and then gather a knapsack full. A hallowed 
place. 

I became a charter subscriber to Organic Gardening maga- 
zine in the early 1940s. J. I. Rodale, its founder, editor, publisher 
was a dedicated pioneer of healthful living. I studied An Agri- 
cultural Testament by Sir Albert Howard, who introduced or- 
ganic farming and gardening in India. I learned about mulch- 
ing, composting, helpful insects like the praying mantis and the 
ladybug, and about beneficial flowers in the garden. 

And so, my system is aconglomeration of what I have lived 
and learned about organic gardening. 
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Pauline Proctor McLean (Polly), widow of Hector McLean. 
I have lived in Bennettsville, S. C. since 1944 and have enjoyed 
various activities in the community, some of which were work- 


ing at the local museum and working with the Smithsonian SOS 
project. 
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THE PROMISE 


The furnace is performing as it should and the house is 
warm and cozy. It smells of freshly brewed coffee and a break- 
fast just enjoyed. 

Though the sky is falling outside, the day could be profit- 
able and interesting with indoor activities. So many closets need 
cleaning and rearranging, with clothes for the incoming season, 
correspondence that is past due for attention, and always cook- 
ing and sewing. Much of this could be completed on a day such 
as this. 

The primary ingredient, among several others, is lacking - 
the initiative to begin. Somehow a bright sun in the sky usually 
inspires this. Since this is not available, resourcefulness must 
prevail and sustain the necessary interest - which is not easy to 
come by - tocomplete these projects. I encourage myself with 
the knowledge of such glorious satisfaction that will be mine 
when [have contributed something constructive to an otherwise 


dull day. 
THE GREEN DRESS 


The tuneful melody of the mocking bird’s song drifted 
through the open window, heralding the dawn of another de- 
lightfully warm spring day. 

Cathy was sure that she had not slept a wink all night but 
that may be debatable as she did not recall hearing the 
grand-father clock in the hall chime the passing hours. With the 
promise of such a beautiful day, surely the decision that she made 
would be the right one. 

The big discussion at school would be the forth coming 
junior-senior banquet and dance. Consequently, Cathy wanted 
to look her best. She was striving for a date with Chester, who 
was the captain of the football team. The dilemma that caused 
her wakeful night had been the decision as to which dress to 
wear to school. There was the greenone, Chester’s favorite color, 
or the pink one with the full skirt. After all, the green one really 
was more impressive and that was her priority of the day. Being 
sixteen with all of its accompanying doubts and frustrations 
was such a difficult task! 
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THE WOODEN BARRELS 


Our introduction to the art of gardening began when a 
friend gave Tom, my husband, two tremendous wooden bar- 
rels with two or three holes drilled in the sides. His friend as- 
sured him that tomato plants would thrive and bear more toma- 
toes if planted in this fashion. When I encouraged Tom to follow 
through on this adventure, little did I realize that this was the 
beginning of an unconscious desire on Tom’s part to compile 
instructions for do’s and don’t’s on how to bea successful gar- 
dener. 

In no time at all, planting tomato plants ina barrel grew 
into a full-fledged garden on a vacant lot near the back yard. 
We planted a well-rounded garden with butter beans, snap 
beans, squash, onions, etc. that seemed to need attention every 
day. 

As Tom was still gainfully employed, the garden work was 
relegated to the week-end - that is to say, all that I could not 
accomplish during the week. With Tom’s assurance that this 
was acorporate venture, complied. The thought of having home 
grown vegetables all summer long made this activity more ac- 
ceptable. 

The good that evolved from this project was not a pub- 
lished best seller, but sincere advice to friends as to just what to 
expect from your efforts. 

Admittedly, we were rewarded with fresh vegetables dur- 
ing the winter months, which were stored in the freezer, but at a 
great price. There was the mountain vacation that had to be for- 
feited because the garden needed to be watered since we were 
having a drought. Or the bugs should have attention as they 
were thriving on the squash. And there was the weeding to be 
done. 

After much consideration, we were forced to accept the 
fact that shopping at the supermarket certainly had its advan- 
tages - after all, the produce was not very expensive, usually 
available and really pretty tasty. 
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BIRTHDAY WISHES 


Happy birthday to one whose 
talents from me have been hidden, 
Some things I knew she could do 
and some I didn’t. 

She’s a home maker and mother 
beside her fine teaching. 

Why, when it comes to telling time, 
she might even take up preaching. 
All good qualities and others 

you find ina saint, 

but this good friend can do more, 
she can even paint! 


THE EXHIBIT 


Today was not the day for outdoor activities of any sort as 
the sky was adreary grey, and the atmosphere was exceedingly 
wet. But this Tuesday morning had been delegated _ to the ac- 
complishment of several errands around town and at the local 
mall. So, | embarked on my mission with little enthusiasm. 

While attending to my business, I noticed one store that 
seemed to be alive with activity and good humor. There were 
many bright lights, and people were milling about with much 
eager interest. I discovered soon that this activity was due to 
the opening of a spring garden and gift exhibit. There were beau- 
tiful flowers and pot plants of all descriptions and trellises cov- 
ered with fragrant flowers. Lovely china and glassware were 
displayed on linen-covered tables that were set for the 
make-believe dinner guests. Ornamental gifts and books were 
arranged attractively on smaller tables, with brightly lighted 
lamps casting a rosy glow. 

After browsing for a while among the cheeriness and 
warmth displayed here, my gloom of the early morning hours 
was dispelled, and I realized that a new season was truly on its 
way. The winter rain that I had grumbled about so bitterly on 
this Tuesday morning would produce riotous spring gardens 
with healthy, new, luxuriant growth, a veritable kaleidoscope 
of beauty. 
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AN INTERPRETATION 


Monday I attended the opening of a traveling art exhibit, 
which was being displayed at the local museum. There were 
many interested patrons in evidence -- several attorneys from 
downtown, housewives and their husbands, a doctor or two 
who could be spared from his duties with the sick, and school 
children marshaled through the halls by a rather impatient 
teacher who would rather have been viewing the works by her- 
self And then there were the would-be artists who had come in 
hopes of gleaning some magic knowledge to improve their ar- 
tistic careers. A sizable crowd was on hand. 

The paintings varied in size from those displayed on small 
easels for a table top to large, magnificently framed canvases 
hung on walls. The subjects were equally varied -- beautiful 
bouquets of flowers, portrayals of summer and winter gardens, 
portraits of adults and children and even someone s favorite 
brown and white cocker puppy, with floppy ears. 

Aserene creamy-white magnolia blossom, nestled in a bed 
of lush green leaves and painted on a background of exciting, 
lively shades of red, caught my eye. I wondered just why the 
artist had placed this pristine, perfect blossom on such a busy 
background. 

With a little thought, I realized that he was displaying the 
contrasts of life in his painting. The various shades of red in the 
background were symbolic of the joys and busyness of every- 
day life -- and sometimes frustrations. The shiny green leaves 
acted as a protector for the very life itself, as represented by the 
blossom. Allinall, the painting provoked much thought, specu- 
lation, and comfort for the mind of the observer. 
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Veronica M. Newman, who answers to “Ronnie,” was born 
in New Jersey. She was a teacher for many years and retired 
from St. Andrews Presbyterian College in 1989. 
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THE BARON VON SCHNAPPS 


Baron Von Schnapps, affectionately known as Schnappsie 
to those who loved and admired him, was very strong, hand- 
some, though small in stature. His eyes, ah, his eyes revealed 
much love, loyalty and contrition. His description would not be 
complete without mentioning his crowning glory. His hair was 
not black, nor totally grey, but salt and pepper and of wiry tex- 
ture. 

The Baron’s demeanor was rather arrogant, a result I be- 
lieve, of his aristocratic background and ethnicity. He and I were 
dear friends for many years and spent many happy hours to- 
gether. 

I must confess, he did spend many nights with me, by in- 
vitation; however, he definitely was a distraction! Mornings 
when [had to get up early for work, he would nudge me fondly, 
but with conviction, to remind me of the fact. 

Our days frolicking on the beach, quietly walking together 
through the woods, or just silently communicating with each 
other are memories | shall cherish. 

One evening, upon arriving home from the college where 
I worked, I sensed something was wrong. The Baron was not at 
his post by the gate to welcome me home. His water dish on the 
patio was still full. As I searched for my beloved schnauzer, I 
found him curled in a little ball under a flaming red tip bush; 
his eyes expressing his love and loyalty but inability to physi- 
cally respond to my call. 

After spending the night in my arms, he died and left a 
deep void in my life. 
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THE SEA 


The sea represents all that is vital, beautiful, and _terrify- 
ing. Its moods are schizophrenic; one day calm, aquamarine 
with a topping of thick cream; slapping gently against boats at 
their moorings, rocking seagulls, terns, and sandpipers as gen- 
tly as a mother rocks her baby’s cradle; the next, angry, cold 
grey with sooty foam churning its way towards shore with little 
regard for objects in its path. It pounds against the seawalls 
creating sounds which can only be replicated by kettle drum 
and cymbal. 

As a child, I was enchanted by the sea and the many beau- 
tiful shells it deposited on the beach which I promptly collected 
and dropped into my bright blue sand bucket. I loved to play 
tag with the incoming tide, racing out to meet a wave and re- 
treating at great speed until I felt the grainy warm sand beneath 
my feet. 

As I grew older, the sea became a very good friend. I loved 
its moods, its ability to calm as well as excite; the dreams it 
promoted about travel to foreign lands, exploration of its depths, 
and the role it would play in my future. 

Seaside summers were the best. After working hours, my 
friends and I would gather to roast hot dogs, clams, corn and 
marshmallows. We would gripe about having to earn college 
money waiting on grumpy customers, dipping ice cream until 
our wrists ached; and making promises that when the time came, 
our children would not behave as beastly as the ones presently 
In our care. The sea welcomed us as the sun began its down- 
ward cycle and its cool, salty embrace relaxed our tired bodies 
and renourished our bruised egos. 

The pull of the sea could not be denied. While attending 
classes, I would find myself drawing ripples with sailboats im- 
paled on their spikes, varieties of multi-colored fish swimming 
among coral, kelp and reefs and a stick figure wearing scuba 
gear which eventually became me. 

My love affair with the sea is ongoing; however, it is a fickle 
suitor. It gave me a sense of direction in my career; provided 
years of fun and excitement on and under it; but saw fit to claim 
my husband. 

The sea is a relative of mine; demanding, but at times con- 
ciliatory. It is my mentor, friend, enemy and equalizer. The sea 
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mesmerizes, challenges and cajoles; it reminds me of a human 
being seeking a suitable pattern for life; a mix of happiness, 
sadness, anger, tranquility. 


MY FIRST HOLY COMMUNION 


The memory of my first holy communion is bittersweet. 
When I reached my sixth birthday, my mother told me I had to 
enroll in Sunday School; I couldn't hide my anxiety. The prepa- 
ratory classes were conducted by the Franciscan nuns who 
taught at a nearby Catholic high school. Yards and yards of dark 
brown material covered every inch of their person; their cool 
eyes, pale lips and shiny noses the only evidence that a human 
being existed inside that voluminous yardage. 

When the day of enrollment arrived, I held my mother ‘ s 
hand so tightly that she complained, “Veronica, you‘ re cutting 
off my circulation. “ I was introduced to Sister Congredene, who 
epitomized everything I feared. She did not smile, did not po- 
litely extend her hand in welcome but told me to “sit and be 
quiet. “ Unfortunately, I was placed at a desk in the front row 
with no place to hide. 

Our first lesson was from the Baltimore Catechism. I was 
asked to read the first question: “Who made you?” The class 
was asked to recite the answer in unison, “God made me.” Af- 
ter drilling us for thirty minutes, we were told to read _ the first 
story in our illustrated Bible History books. At the end of the 
hourclass, Sister Congredene instructed us to sit in the first few 
rows in church the next Sunday; boys on the right side of the 
aisle, girls on the left. A nun would sit at the end of the row to 
monitor our behavior. I.detested the thought of not being able 
to sit with my family; besides, I had seen what happened if a 
boy or girl squirmed, whispered or didn’t kneel “up straight .” 
The nun would rap the offender on the top of the head with her 
knuckles. The girls wore hats and didn’t feel the full impact of 
the blow, but I felt sorry for the boys - they had to uncover their 
heads upon entering the church, making them vulnerable to the 
“knuckle torture. “ 

After a year ‘ s worth of drills, tests, and new prayers to 
memorize, I was ready, I thought, for the big day. To my horror, 
we were told that every question in our catechisms had to be 
correctly answered or we could not make our first communion. 
I was devastated. I knew all the answers word for word but 
froze every time Sister Congredene looked me in the eye and 
said, “Speak up, child. “ 
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Shopping for my communion dress and veil was the expe- 
rience I had looked forward to for months. Mother and I rode 
the train into New York City to shop at our favorite store, Saks 
Fifth Avenue. It was April, and Fifth Avenue wore its most beau- 
tiful face. Store windows were dressed for Easter, displaying 
mannequins wearing colorful dresses, large cartwheel hats and 
funny elongated fox fur scarves with the animals’ mouths 
clamped shut, their glazed eyes staring at nothing in particular. 

As we entered Saks, I marveled at its size, beauty and the 
variety of merchandise for sale. There were pocketbooks of ev- 
ery hue on display, scarves of gossamer, long strings of faux 
pearls ensconced on black velvet pads, and hair bows, hats and 
cosmetics. Mother and I rode the elevator to the Children’s Floor 
and were directed to the racks of communion dresses The deci- 
sion was a difficult one. There were dresses made of organdy 
with huge sashes; Mother said they would wrinkle when I sat 
down; dresses of taffeta, “Too hot,” Mother commented. One 
dress caught my eye, it was very plain, but the material was so 
soft to my touch, I couldn't resist. It was gorgette with a tiny 
ruffled collar and a rosebud at the waist. We purchased the dress, 
a pair of white Mary Jane shoes, and a veil. 

The following Sunday all my classmates were talking at 
once about their dresses, veils, shoes and plans for relatives to 
attend the big event. Sister Congredene interrupted our happy 
chatter with the announcement that we were to wear long white 
stockings. All I could think about was how would I hold them 
up. The room became very quiet as the girls received the news. 

One girl replied, “But, Sister, it will spoil the look of my new 
dress “ to which Sister responded, “If you show up with anklets 
or knee socks, I will have a supply of black stockings handy and 
you will have to wear a pair; now, that will surely spoil the look 
of your dress. Any more questions?” 

The big day arrived. I was very nervous. After practicing 
receiving communion with Necco wafers placed on our tongues, 
marching shoulder to shoulder up the aisle with my partner 
several times, genuflecting before entering the pew, and kneel- 
" ing with my back as straight as an arrow, I felt confident I was 

ready. My only fear was that my stockings would slide down 

and embarrass me and my family. 

My tum came to rise, walk slowly to the altar rail, kneel, and 
receive the host. The music, the jewel-toned windows re- 
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flecting the sun, the altar resplendent in silken cloth, gold candle- 
sticks, the pungent smell of incense surrounded me like my 
mother’s warm embrace. It was a happy blessed day for me; a 
day indelibly imprinted on my mind and heart. 
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MOVING SOUTH 


My husband, Bob, and I built our first home, a Cape Cod, 
in a tiny town in New Jersey in 1953. The town was situated on 
a lip of land jutting out into a creek which flowed gently into 
the beautiful Navesink River. 

The streets were unpaved; locust trees, wild dogwoods, 
black cherry, and ancient oaks provided abundant shade in the 
summertime, and a pond of considerable size provided enjoy- 
ment year round. During the winter months we would ice skate 
on its slick surface; and in the warmer months, when the ice 
melted, we would feed the resident ducks and gather wild flow- 
ers and marsh plants from its banks to decorate our back porch, 
which was the center of activity for our family and friends. 

As the years passed, the house matured, grew in size as 
additional rooms were added, and acquired a patina reminis- 
cent of old sea captains’ homes located on the New England 
coast. On the eve of our mortgage burning, we received the news 
that Bob was to be transferred to South Carolina. After working 
more than 20 years in New York City, adapting to the boredom 
of a three-hour daily commute and finding comfort in a home 
and town that was familiar, he was apprehensive. He was also 
wary about its effect on me. At first I shook my head in disbelief 
and, sounding like a repetitive mynah bird, listed the reasons 
why we could not move: our present home was paid for; I had 
an excellent job; the tree and bushes had finally matured; etc., 
knowing full well in my heart that the company’s decision to 
transfer us was non-negotiable. 

We made several trips to South Carolina looking at prop- 
erty and houses and concluding after each trip, that living there 
would be disastrous. First and foremost, we would be living two 
hours from the coast, a bad omen for any family married to the 
sea. Secondly, the style of homes was totally foreign to us - no 
basements or large attics, garages, locust trees; but a plethora of 
slash pines that spewed their straw over a lush lawn and 
straggled heavenward, lower branches dying off and resem- 
bling Ichabod Crane, all gangly arms and legs. After much plan- 
ning and an indeterminate number of telephone calls, papers 

Were signed, a deed released and a traditional southern home 
complete, with brick facade and white columns, was contracted 
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to be built on Lakeshore Drive in the town of Bennettsville, South 
Carolina. 

We sold our beloved Cape Cod, hired movers to gather up 
our furniture, keepsakes, and several memory boxes containing 
photographs, diplomas, awards and trophies, packed the car and 
began the trip south. We had hoped to move into ournew home 
on May 1st but were informed it was not quite ready, but a little 
house had been leased for us. When we arrived, after a two-day 
trip, having taken time to say goodbye to family and friends, 
revisiting old haunts and making a quick stop at the beach fora 
last whiff of the Atlantic Ocean, we were bewildered. The prop- 
erty we had purchased was void of any vestiges of construction 
activity. Before we left New Jersey, we were advised that the 
house was not ready for occupancy, but this latest development 
was unfathomable. After several frantic phone calls, rather un- 
comfortable meetings with our building contractor and lawyer, 
we were assured that our house would be ready by Christmas. 
We were learning that the tempo of the south was to the beat of 
a slow waltz as opposed to the frantic beat of the northeastern 
jitterbug. 

That summer of 1973 was one of the hottest on record. The 
little house we leased was not air conditioned, had no trees of- 
fering shade, and provided just enough room for all the boxes 
stacked ceiling-high containing utensils, clothes, lamps and the 
accouterments for a civilized existence. The summer dragged 
on, heat waves shimmered on the black-top in front of our house, 
little bugs, foreign to us, and attracted by lights turned on in the 
evening, would fly through the tiny holes in the mesh screening 
covering our windows and decorate the ceiling in a series of 
black splotches which descended to the floor by the following 
moming. I was informed by the neighbors they were nicknamed 
“no see-ums.” 

In order to escape the heat in the afternoon, I would fill 
the bathtub with icy cold water and slide down into its inviting 
depths thankful for its soothing embrace. Evening meals were 
eaten out of doors to escape the heat which had completely en- 
veloped the rooms of the house. By Friday, Bob and I were ready 
for sea breezes, dips in the ocean and dining in towns named 
Calabash, Georgetown and Pawley’s Island. 

With the onset of fall, the air cooled, the skies changed from 
a milky white to its famous Carolina blue, and our anticipation 
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heightened as our home began to take shape with a promise 
that we would be in residence before Christmas. 


DAD 


Once vibrant, with militaristic bearing, 
Quick smile, positive attitude 
Decisive, unwavering convictions. 


Now lethargic, stooped, betraying 
His ninety plus years 

Reaching for memories 

Unsure 

Old. 
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Marion Jones Reaves born Clay Hill, S.C. (now RFD York, 
S.C.) Graduated High Point High School 1924 High Point, 
N.C.Graduated Beams Business School 1928 Gastonia, N.C. 
Western Union Operator 1929-1935 Married C.M. Reaves Jr. 1935 
We started Reaves Engraving Co. Now at Scotia Village, 
Laurinburg, N.C. 
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SCOTIA 


Flag proudly flying 
At the beautiful garden 
Red, white, pink 
Flowers bending with wind 
On lovely patio 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Stately Professor Seargent 
Presides over his beautiful subjects 
Emperor Joseph, Elegance 
Brilliant, Kemasaka, Margaret Higdon, Lady Claire 
And Pink Debutante 
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THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


During the Depression in 1933, President Roosevelt called 
for a bank holiday. 

Most people in Gastonia, and elsewhere, had already de- 
posited their pay checks in the bank, counting on the money 
being there when they wrote checks on their accounts. They 
found they were mistaken when the bank holiday went in ef- 
fect. 

Travelers were stranded and wired home for funds. The 
telegraph office, where I worked, was getting low on funds and 
wondering how they could take care of the money order pay- 
ments that were received. 

The telegraph operator noted a wire to the Kress Store from 
their headquarters saying to cash any money order from West- 
ern Union offices if requested--in that way they would both profit, 
they would not have any money to tempt robbers. She showed 
it to the Western Union manager. The next day he requested the 
operator to take several money orders to Kress to be cashed. 

Two days later the Western Union manager took some 
money orders to be cashed to Kress. He returned with the money 
orders to be cashed, looking very sheepish as he handed the 
money orders to the operator and said the Kress manager re- 
fused to cash them, as he did not know him. He did know the 
operator as she had worked for him in another city. Just send the 
money orders by this operator, and he would cash them as long 
as money was available. 

The mills began paying their help by script and the stores 
accepted it as cash. 

The Great Depression had really set in-in the cities people 
sold apples and pencils on the street, the war veterans went on 
the “Bonus March” on the capitol and were camping there for a 
while. Families traveled from town to town looking for work. 

One family arrived in our town in the rain looking for work. 
Alittle girl seven or eight years old came in the office and asked 
for a nickel--she was wet and the soles of her shoes were loose. 
She had trouble walking. 

I took her to the shoe shop next door and left her in their 
care while they tried to fix them. They told me they did the best 
they could, but the entire shoes were soaked. 
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Quite a few people would go to the homes and ask for work 
and others would ask for food. 

One man with a small boy came by the house and asked 
my mother for money. She asked if I had any and I had to say 
“No.” 

Then she asked if I had my church offering envelope. I 
gave it to her and suggested she take it out of the envelope. She 
decided to give it to him in the envelope and he cried when he 
saw the envelope, and said, “I’ve stopped going to church, but 
I'll start back again as soon as I find work,” and he promised to 
return the money to his church. 

During this time, a neighbor lost his job, which had been 
promised to him for life due to the fact that he lost his leg through 
an accident on the railroad job he had,when the small railroad 
closed for good--a casualty of the times. There were eight chil- 
dren in his family. 

On Thanksgiving Day, neighbors dropped in to see the fam- 
ilv and found the children around the mother while she cooked 
a pancake of which a child said, “That is mine.” 

After she gave the eighth pancake to the last child and he 
left, she turned to the neighbor and said, “That is the last food in 
the house.” The neighbor stayed a while, then left and visited 
other neighbors, who rallied around. 

On Monday, the first day the welfare office was open after 
Thanksgiving, the neighbor arrived there, and asked if some help 
could be given to the family. 

She was talked to so terribly that she arose and said: “I am 
not asking for help for myself, or for the mother and father. Iam 
asking for food for those eight children. The oldest is ten. My 
understanding is that what this office is for is to look after chil- 
dren who are hungry and whose parents are too proud to ask 
for help. Iam asking for them.” She then left. 

Later that day she went to see the family and found that 
food had been delivered by the welfare office. 

During this Depression, master carpenters would work for 
$2.00 or $2.50 a day. Others would work for $1.00 a day, and 
others begged to work for $.50 and one begged to be allowed to 
work for $.25. 

I hope that we never have another Depression like this. 
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GRANDPA 


I watched my brother climb in the buggy with our grand- 
father. I watched tearfully as I wanted to go with them. Mother 
told me she needed me to keep her company,since she would be 
so lonesome with both of her children away. 

I watched for the buggy’s return for two weeks. Finally it 
returned. 

My brother and Grandfather unloaded jars of berries, to- 
matoes, peaches, jam; preserves, along with a mason jar box, 
divided in twelve spaces in which were freshly grown peanuts. 
But only 11 had peanuts in them. 

After grandfather left, my brother became ill--he had eaten 
the missing quart of raw peanuts on the way home. 

The next year my brother and I were ready to go back with 
him when Grandpa came. 

Grandfather was busy at the grist mill and gin, but took 
time to show us the cotton gin. He did not turn on the machin- 
ery, as it was too early for cotton. 

He did show us the various parts and told us how they 
worked. He then took us on a tour of the grist mill and showed 
us how the corn and wheat were made into meal and flour. 

He threw the lever on the forbay to get the water over the 
wheel, which turned the great stone wheels that ground the corn 
and wheat into meal and flour. 

He removed a cover, to show the cups on the belt that took 
the meal or flour upstairs to the bins. He warned us that the 
cups would cut off the fingers if they were put in the opening--I 
took a corn cob and stuck it in the opening. My brother and 
Grandpa both shouted at me--the cob was carried up with the 
meal. 

The black snakes were not to be bothered--they ate the 
mice and rats at the mill. 

He did not like cats. One day we were at the farm and 
someone had given Grandma a beautiful blue kitten--a Russian 
kitten. She had just bathed it and wrapped it in a towel, holding 
it like a baby on her lap. 

Grandpa came in, looked surprised; asked: “What do you 
have there?” 

Her answer: “A Russian kitten.” 
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He said: “Well, I am going to rush it right to the creek.” 

She did not tell him that the kitten was sick and that she 
had hoped she could save it for the neighbor. Shortly afterwards, 
the kitten died a natural death. 

Grandpa would come into the kitchen, put his arms around 
Grandma and start dancing and singing a funny little song. 

With eyes shining, and a beautiful smile, she would look 
at him, and with love in her voice say: “ Aw, Alex,stop.” 

Some nights the grandchildren would beg him to play the 
fiddle--a violin made in 1780--for us. 

He would play and sing “Barbara Allen,” “Old Dan 
Tucker,” “Where the River Shannon Flows,” “When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie,” “Turkey in the Straw,” and quite a few 
other songs that I do not remember the names of. I think he 
knew all of the square dance tunes and songs. 

I noticed a record on sale with the song “Barbara Allen” 
by Burl Ives and purchased it. When played, the voice sounded 
like Grandpa to me. 

When an aunt visited (Grandpa’s youngest daughter) | 
played the record. Assoonas she heard the voice, she exclaimed: 
“That is Pa’s voice!” 

One summer (my first one there, Mother stayed home) 
Grandpa was running the mill, and came home for dinner and 
noticed a commotion in the front yard under the red plum tree. 
He found the grandboys there with a bird nest with newly 
hatched babies. 

My oldest cousin and I were talking about our visits to our 
grandparents and she said there was one visit that she would 
never forget. 

She said that the boys saw a bird nest in the big red plum 
tree and in some way knocked the nest down. She did not re- 
member how many birds were in it, but saw two babies. 

Grandpa saw the nest and birdlings on the ground with 
the grandchildren around it, and called for the rest of the chil- 
dren to come. 

He showed the nest and babies to them; told them that the 
babies were the handiwork of the Lord and should be treated as 
such. 

They were to be enjoyed by sight and sound, not to be hurt 
inany way. Just think of the parents and how grieved they would 
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be to find their home and babies missing, just like their own 
parents would be if they came home to find their house and chil- 
dren gone or dead. 

He then got some wire, climbed the tree; attached the nest 
as near as possible to where it had been and told the children 
that the parents might not come back as the nest had been 
handled by humans. The babies would die. He hoped that they 
would accept them. Our cousin said they watched the nest but 
never saw the parents return and said that it was a great lesson 
to them--one she never forgot. 

One summer there were quite a few snakes--blue racers 
and quite a few others on the farm. Grandpa furnished us with 
sticks to use--long enough to hit a snake and strong enough to 
kill it--but not a black snake. They killed mice and rats. The 
stick also made a wonderful vaulting pole. 

My sister came across the side yard hitting the ground and 
saying that was what she would do to a snake if she saw one. 

She reached the steps and started up them--halfway up, 
she glanced up--there on the top step lay a blue racer. She jumped 
tothe porch, over the snake, threw her pole out and started shout- 
ing: “Snake! Snake! Snake! Snake!” 

Grandpa was about five feet nine inches and held himself 
erect. He would look at his grandchildren and say: “Throw 
back your shoulders, pull in that tummy and stand up straight. 
If you do not, I will tie a shingle between your shoulders, and 
you will have to stand straight.” 

My sister said she and a cousin decided to see how the 
shingle would feel tied between their shoulders and found it 
very uncomfortable. 

One evening, Grandpa and his youngest daughter were 
watching the sunset. He said: “Just look at that beauty! The 
sun is sinking over the horizon.” 

The daughter, fresh from college, said: “It is horizon, Pa”—to 
which he replied: “It is not. It is setting.” 
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SUMMER AT GRANDMA'S 


There never was and there never will be another like 
Grandma! 

Every year the grandchildren would start coming to spend 
the summer after school was out. 

Finally, she invited the children from two families at the 
same time so they would get to know each other, then from two 
other families until the summer vacations were over. The next 
year, she would invite the same number of children, but from 
different families, so that all of the children would meet and get 
to know each other. She said that she always had three grand- 
children born the same year, so it was nice to invite the ones the 
same age. 

As we neared the grandparents’ home, we always knew 
that we were getting close to it because of the screams of the 
ones that had to leave. 

We thought these cousins disliked us as they had to leave 
when we came. Every other year we would be there. At the 
same time, they had to leave when we came. 

At a reunion of the clan seventy years later, we were told 
the reason--Aunt Janie’s children were held up as models to them. 

Grandma cooked three meals a day on a woodburning 
stove. The boys kept the woodbox full and the water bucket 
full, also the kettle and stove reservoir filled. 

The girls swept the floor. We enjoyed seeing the dust rise 
in the sunshine, looking like a rainbow. We felt the floor was 
really clean then. (We did not think of it only being misplaced 
for a few seconds and back on the floor before we finished.) 

Usually one of the girls handled the fly fan, a newspaper 
folded and sewed around a cane and then cut in strips to the 
cane. This fan was waved back and forth over the table to keep 
the flies away, while the others ate. 

Grandma would send us to the large side yard after sup- 
per, while she washed and dried the dishes, saying she would 
come out to play then. We would wait impatiently for her to 
finish her work. 

She would suggest “Hen, Biddies, and Hawk,” in which 
one child would be the hawk, she, the hen, and the rest of the 
8randchildren—usually eight--would line up with arms around 
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each other’s waist, the first in line with arms around Grandma’s 
waist. 

The hawk would then try to catch the last chick in line and 
the hen would run around, with all the chicks still holding each 
other’s waist and her waist to fight the hawk away from her 
family. Sometimes the hawk would win, but very seldom. 

After this, or another game just as brisk, we would play 
“Button,” “Club Fist,” etc. She was 65 the first time she played 
with us and around 75 when we decided we were too old to 
play these games. 

In addition to all other duties, she milked the cow, churned 
and made butter. Since the churn had a handle that rotated, the 
grandchildren loved to turn it until the butter began to form, at 
which time Grandma took over. 

She made corn meal yeast and the white loaves of bread 
could not be beat! How delicious they were! We all loved the 
“heel” with butter on it--even with no butter. 

The sideboard always had tea cakes in it anytime we 
wanted them. 

She would send us to the creek to wade and splash. One 
of us would be the “lookout” and then another. We would take 
lookout duty on the large boulder, with a deer foot print made 
while the boulder was still soft. 

About an hour after we left the house, the lookout would 
say, She is coming!” We would look, see her coming down the 
road with a 25- pound flour sack over shoulder. We knew it 
contained the “just baked hot tea cakes.” 

When I was fifteen, she was still doing this, and her grand- 
children were still keeping watch. 

Inher spare time, she crocheted or quilted. In the few min- 
utes between, she could find time to teach a granddaughter or 
so how to crochet. I still have my first handiwork, and also the 
crocheted doily she made for me. As I said in the beginning, her 
grandchildren came by threes, so it was necessary to see that 
each of the three same-age grandchildren receive the same size 
doily! 

The same applied to the quilts. Since the boys did not get 
these items, I have mine to my brother’s oldest daughter (the 
only great grandchild who could remember her great -grand- 
mother). When I dropped by to see her new condominium, she 
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took me to the guest room. On the bed was the quilt and the 
colors in the rest of the room emphasized that it was the focal 
point. 

I must not forget the time that Grandma asked my sister, 
cousin, and me to go with her to the side porch to see if her 
locust and persimmon wine had a kick in it. Carefully, she raised 
the lid of the huge brown container (originally, the bottom of the 
churn before getting the new wooden one), filled a spoon with 
the liquid and tasted it. Just then, the cousin kicked her and 
said: “Feel the kick?” My sister, Grandma, and I just looked at 
her in disbelief. 
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YOU CAN'T SING 


“You can’t sing” 

Teasingly my father said 

As I sang lustily at age four. 

Now, at age nine, 

Class is to sing in the auditorium, 
Each member to sing a solo. 

When my turn came, I sang 

“After Buchanan came our sixteenth 
president, Abraham Lincoln.” 

The whole class laughed; 

The teacher smiled sadly. 

We did not sing in the auditorium. 
Now, at age seventeen, 

I was asked to sing in the choir. 

I was flattered, but said 

“T can’t sing.” 

She said, “Every one can sing, 

Come sit in front of me.” 

That was wonderful to hear. 

Before the first line of song was finished 
There was a tap on my shoulder, 

A whispered, “Just mouth the words. 
Keep on coming to choir, 

We need the chair filled.” 

Many years later, 

I decided to sing while every one was away. 
With the first line 

The cat ran in with a worried look in her eyes 
and said “meow?” 

I told her nothing was wrong, 

I was just singing. 

The worried look became relief. 

She said “meow” and left. 

Ican’'t sing. 


Go 


MOTHER 


One of my first memories of my mother was when 
Halley’s comet was expected. 

The cemetery was being bumed off and the powder house 
caught fire, sitting off a tremendous explosion--furniture was 
overturned, pictures fell from the walls, pandemonium reigned. 
All of the neighborhood women ran to my mother as children to 
their mother, crying “Halley’s comet has hit the earth!” 

Mother was trying to quiet them when their husbands 
came home and told them what had happened: 

“The fire got away from the man that was burning the 
cemetery off and headed for the powder house. He ran for a 
ditch and called to a man riding a horse to head for cover as the 
fire was headed for the powder house. The man joined him in 
the ditch.” 

If anyone became ill, my mother was sent for as they knew 
that she could be counted on to help. 

She never neglected her family. Besides doing all of the 
housework, she read the “funnies” (called comics now) from 
the “GRIT” each week, read the Bible card brought from the 
church each Sunday over again, read poems,Grimms’ Fairy tales, 
Black Beauty, and other books. 

She recited poems taught her in school, including “Earl 
Beckham,” a very long poem, which she recited to us when in 
her late eighties. I typed it as she recited it. 

She made sure that we could draw and color. Once, when 
we lost our pencils, she gave us a sheet of carbon paper and a 
slightly sharpened matchstick. We found that a pencil was not 
necessary, just those two items. 

In Gastonia, N.C., we lived in a house facing a school 
with our backyard joining the backyard of aneighbor. A cook’s 
house was between the two houses and was occupied by a col- 
ored woman, Adline. 

She would come to the house and ask my mother to read 
the Bible to her as she could not read. 

One day while she was away from her home, it burned 
down -- nothing was saved. She found a place to live among 

er own color and then became ill. Since she was too sick to 
work or walk, she sent a new friend to my mother’s to ask for 
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food as this was during the great depression. Many people, 
both white and black, were out of work and quite a few did not 
have enough food for their own families. 

Adline’s friend asked my mother how long Adline had 
worked for her and was surprised to find that she had not. She 
could not imagine “a white lady being so good to a colored 
woman.” 

The friend said that Adline told her that my mother had 
read the Bible to her and that Adline quoted the Bible better than 
the preacher and could tell what it meant. 

One day a seven-year-old girl asked her mother for per- 
mission to visit Mrs. Jones. Her mother told her there were no 
children at Mrs. Jones. Soshe wanted to know why they wanted 
to go there. 

The child replied: “Because she is a Christian.” Her 
mother said, “We are all Christians.” 

“But she is not just a Sunday Christian,” the child 
said. “She’s an everyday Christian.” 
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THE MORNING GLORY CAT 


My parents raised chickens and needed a cat to catch the 
mice in the feed room. They asked a neighbor for one of her 
cat’s kittens. Mrs. Honeycutt suggested that she take two, say- 
ing that one was a tom and one a tab. 

We found that Tab had a peculiar habit. She loved to eat 
morning glories. If given her choice of regular food or morning 
glories, she would choose the’flower. 

The morning glories climbed on a fence between Mrs. 
Brown, a neighbor, and our yard. Tab had eaten the flowers on 
our side of the fence, so climbed to the other side and started to 
eat them. When Mrs. Brown opened her door, Tab scrambled 
over the fence and back into our yard. Mrs. Brown called to tell 
us that she would be glad for Tab to come and eat as many morn- 
ing glories as she wished. I took the cat to the fence , and Mrs. 
Brown gave her the message personally. From then on she ate 
the flowers on both sides of the fence 

To our surprise one morning we found that Tom had given 
birth to two regular size kittens and one huge one. Tab showed 
her displeasure. 

The next day, she presented us with four regular size kit- 
tens. Tom was getting weaker and died two days later. 

My mother talked to Tab and asked that she take Tab’s kit- 
tens and feed them. She brought their bed over to Tab, who 
walked over, looked at the kittens and went back to her brood. 

My mother said:” Tab, if you will feed Tom’s kittens, I will 
give you all the salmon you can eat.” 

Tab left her kittens, got in the bed with the orphans and let 
them nurse. Then she went to the refrigerator. Mother kept her 
promise. Then she put Tom’s family in with Tab’s. 

At feeding time, Tab saw the two families together, took 
Tom’s kittens, put them at one end of her bed and fed her own. 
She then moved to Tom’s kittens and continued this way, al- 
ways being rewarded with the salmon dinners, until both fami- 
lies were weaned. 

During this time of double nursing duty, tired Tab climbed 
on a chair in front of the fire and sat down. Our three-year-old 
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sister moved in front of her. The cat moved to another chair. 
Again the child moved in front of her, and the cat moved to a 
third chair. 

Suddenly the child screamed. We all came running and 
the child cried, “Tab slapped me east and west!” She had a paw 
print on each cheek. 

Tab was hiding under the bed. 
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THANKSGIVING 


We expected the whole family for Thanksgiving--one 
brother, two sisters and all of their families with them ! 

There were three of us -- my mother, husband and me, but 
If any one had visited us then, they would have thought there 
were many more. 

The rest of the family-- my brother, two sisters and their 
families, and some cousins -- were coming. We looked forward 
to seeing them all. It would be a great reunion! 

There was so much to do, even though each family would 
bring a favorite dish. 

The first great-grandchild, two years old, had arrived with 
her parents, who had just returned from Germany after the 
child’s father’s overseas duty was over. 

Mother and her great-grandchild took to each other im- 
mediately. Mother was explaining their relationship to each other 
and said, “Your mother is my grand-daughter, and Iam her 
grandmother. You are my great-granddaughter, and I am your 
great-grandmother. Do you understand?” 

To which the child replied,” Yes, we are both great!” 

Since the reunion was at our home, I had volunteered the 
roast turkey, dressing, giblet gravy, rice, bread, coconut cake and 
a chocolate cake. Others furnished potato salad, baked ham, 
green beans, deviled eggs, pickles, and fruit cake. 

The dining room table could not accommodate everyone, 
and two card tables were set up in the kitchen in addition to the 
breakfast table. Since there was no more room in our home for 
tables and chairs, my husband took his parents and niece their 
dinner. 

After the feast was over and the dishes were being washed 
,aterrible thought struck me! We had forgotten to take our two 
aunts their dinner! We rushed it over to their house and found 
them waiting patiently. They said they knew we were busy with 
such a houseful of company, but knew we would remember 
them. 

When I returned home, I peeped in the living room. It was 
So quiet! In every chair our guests sat in various poses. Most of 
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the men had returned to their hunting, but there were still a few 
at home. Everyone in the room was fast asleep! 

I really needed a camera, and I found one. No one waked 
during the flash. 

When it was developed, I showed the snapshot to my 
mother. With concern in her voice, she asked: “What happened 
to them?” 


[OF 
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LOST VALENTINES 


On February 14th I walked into the office of the 
Bennettsville Middle School and was surprised to find it looked 
like a Florist Shop. One corner was completely covered with 
floral arrangements--heart-shaped ballooons in gold and silver, 
colored streamers attached to red and white carnations with fluffy 
tulle trimming. Thirty-five or more of these expensive arrange- 
ments covered one large corner table, spilled over to the top of 
the filing cabinet, the window sill and even on to the floor. 

After asking for my granddaughter, I said, “Those Val- 
entines are beautiful. Is someone having a Valentine party?” 

“No,” the secretary answered. 

“Are all these flowers for the teacher?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied. 

Astonished, I said, “You mean they’re for the students?” 

Later I began thinking of the absurdity of the situation. 
These were not even high school students, but 6th, 7th and 8th 
graders. The Bennettsville Middle School is not made up of af- 
fluent pupils with money to waste. The majority are poor. 
Marlboro County is an agricultural area, and the unemployment 
rate is one of the highest in the state. Our public schools are 
considered inferior and often do without needed supplies. Some- 
how those expensive florist valentines represented all the mis- 
placed values of our times. Why are parents allowing middle 
school students to send florist flowers? Why are the schools 
permitting the practice? Why are we pushing children into adult- 
hood with too much, too soon? 

I tried to be objective and analyze my feelings. Why was 
Iso upset? Valentines are supposed to create feelings of love, 
not outrage. My feelings were mixed with regret for the passing 
of simpler times - when homemade valentines of red construc- 
tion paper and white lace paper doilies were the most beautiful 
in the world, when children were encouraged to create their gifts 
using their imagination and whatever material was available. A 
time when children were encouraged to be children, not “kids,” 
or “guys,” or treated like immature adults. 
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A MORNING WALK 


As I leave the obvious spring beauty of a residential 
neighborhood to walk toward the High SchoolStadium the land- 
scape changes. Commercial buildings, a cotton gin, railroad 
tracks, undeveloped open fields and, finally, the high school 
grounds replace well-kept yards. To see the beauty of spring in 
these surroundings one must look closely. Wildflowers are ev- 
erywhere, but to students speeding by in souped-up cars and to 
farmers in pick-up trucks rushing to the Feed and Grain Store, 
this is a barren, weed-infested wasteland. 

First in a crack of broken sidewalk is a small yellow dan- 
delion. Its perfect blossom and green leaves are a stark contast 
to the grime and grey of the concrete. There beside the ditch are 
bright blue morning glories. Next comes a little wild sweet pea 
- its pale yellow and mauve blossoms and lacy green leaves turn- 
ing the roadside into a checkerboard of green and yellow. As | 
looked toward the TV tower I spotted a field of sour weed - red 
in the distance. This plant brings a childhood memory of chew- 
ing the slender stalks, being drawn to, and at the same time be- 
ing repulsed by the sour taste of thejuice. In the foreground is a 
yellow buttercup and a small yellow daisy. Interspersed and 
bordering this low spot are two lavender beauties (names un- 
known) with tiny blossoms resembling miniature orchids with 
deep purple spots. The yellow and lavender reminds me of a 
view from the train window in western Canada of huge fields of 
yellow mustard as far as the eye could see, bordered by purple 
wildflowers, a visual memory of spectacular beauty. Ina thicket 
by the railroad track is a yellow jessamine vine covering a bush, 
and beside the road one large clump of Queen Ann’s Lace. It’s 
not in bloom, but the flat green buds show promise of white lace 
in June. 

What a feast for the senses and the memory is found in 
these wild, untended gifts of nature. 
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Introduction to a Journal 


The sign in front of the New England country inn was 
eye catching. It looked like a sled pulled by a team of six husky 
dogs with an Eskimo driver in boots and fur-trimmed hood. This 
life-sized wooden facsimile of a dog team was headed right to 
the front door of the inn. Printed on the side in large letters was 
DOG TEAM TAVERN, and underneath in small letters, Grenfell 
Industries. 

The inn, a neat white frame two-storied building with 
lush green lawn and white picket side fence, was located a few 
miles outside of Middlebury, Vermont. The Green Mountains 
were visible in one direction and the Adirondack Mountains in 
the other. It was a beautiful cool area in which to spend the 
summer. 

I had volunteered to work as a waitress at the inn for 
three months in the summer of 1938. Many college students 
from the South found jobs in New England resort hotels in sum- 
mer. It gave them the opportunity to experience a different part 
of the country, to make friends with students from other schools, 
and earn money in pleasant surroundings. 

The Dog Team Tavern was different from most vacation 
inns. It was operated by The International Grenfell Association 
as a retail outlet for crafts made in Labrador and northern New- 
foundland. 

As a young English medical student Wilfred Grenfell 
spent the summer of 1892 on a hospital ship traveling along the 
coast of Labrador. We found families in small fishing communi- 
ties with no medicalcare, men who died of blood poisoning from 
a simple fish-hook wound, or were maimed for life by broken 
arms or legs improperly set. To improve the plight of these poor, 
neglected people apparently forgotten by the world became his 
goal in life. After graduation he returned to serve the area as a 
medical doctor. 

Each year Dr. Grenfell spent some time outside the area 
- in England, Europe and the United States - telling about his 
work, raising money and recruiting volunteers to expand his 
small nursing stations. He began to establish schools, orphan- 
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ages and trading posts. He encouraged families to plant gar- 
dens - turnips, cabbage, tomatoes - to improve their diet, and to 
make handicrafts to sell “outside.” 

The work of the mission grew and in 1912 an interna- 
tional associationwas formed. In 1927 Dr. Grenfell was knighted 
by King George V. I once heard him referred to as “one of the 
most outstanding living Christian missionaries in the world.” 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer was the other. I was privileged to know 
Sir Wilfred that summer in Vermont where he lived after his re- 
tirement. He often stopped by the Tavern to check on the sup- 
ply of crafts and to talk about beloved Labrador. 

After several summers at the Dog Team Tavern and a 
short stint at the New York Grenfell Association office at 156 
Fifth Avenue, I volunteered for work in Labrador. 
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126th Station Hospital 


During World War II I worked for the American Red 
Cross as a hospital secretary in the Southwest Pacific Area. 

My most interesting assignment was with the 126th Sta- 
tion Hospital in Finschafen, New Guinea, in 1944. The hospital 
was an experimental unit formed to rehabilitate 
neuro-psychiatric patients so they could return to combat. None 
of the patients was violent or bedridden. They were a varied 
and interesting group: a fair share of “gold bricks,” those pre- 
tending to be sick to avoid fighting; seriously disturbed combat 
veterans; those who were malnourished to the point of exhaus- 
tion; musicians and artists who were emotionally unsuited to 
the stress of war. After several weeks of rest in our hospital, 
they were either well enough to rejoin their outfits or returned 
to the States for discharge from the army. 

The Red Cross played an important role in the recreation 
program of the hospital. There were three of us, a social worker, 
a secretary and a recreation worker. The jobs were interchange- 
able as flexibility was the trait most stressed for overseas work. 

Our Red Cross building was in the center of the hospital 
compound. It was a large barn-like metal building with a dirt 
floor, with a stage at one end and a craft shop and office parti- 
tioned off at the other end. We didn’t work in the wards as the 
patients were encouraged to come to the Recreation Building. 
There they attended classes, played cards, wrote letters, read from 
a good selection of books and magazines, swapped stories of 
army life and home. Special entertainment was scheduled al- 
most every afternoon and evening - ball games, talent shows, 
movies and musical programs. With the patients’ help we 
planted flowers and landscaped the grounds, using plants from 
surrounding jungle. They hauled rocks to edge the walkways. 
Inside the building they dismantled old barrels and crates to 
make a wooden floor. The patients and the Red Cross staff did 
hard physical work, and we worked long hours. Talking and 
being pleasant and patient, staying alert to the unpredictable 
behavior of neurotics is also exhausting work. So Red Cross 
workers were assigned for only six months and then transferred 
to less taxing jobs. 

Although I had many interesting work experiences, the 
126th Station Hospital was the most challenging. 
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